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THE COUNTRY AND THE REFORM BILL. 


O one can be surprised that Mr. Disraeli should feel and show 


elation at the last victory of the Government. After the | 


humiliations of the early part of the session, a much smaller 
success would have been a welcome change; and it is therefore 
no wonder that his head is a little turned by a triumph which 
has probably secured the passage of the Reform Bill. It is 
true that to some statesmen this gratification might not be 
without alloy. They might be haunted with misgivings as to 
the possible consequences of passing a measure which may 
satisfy the House of Commons, but dissatisfy the country. 
Mr. Disraeli has, however, throughout his political career, never 
relied on popular support, nor shown himself susceptible to 
popular influences. There has never been any political sym- 


pathy between himself and the mass of his countrymen. His | 


vision has always been bounded by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and his attention has been exclusively «fixed on the 
manipulation of the parties into which they are divided. To 
him, therefore, we can easily believe that a Parliamentary 
success seems a final and decisive triumph. But that is in all 
cases a very superficial view; and in no case is it less likely to 
be borne out by events than in that of Parliamentary Reform. 
This is not and never has been a Parliamentary question. It 
has not been taken up voluntarily by any considerable portion 
of the House of Commons. That assembly has been forced or 
dragged into dealing with it, and is now legislating upon it very 
much against the grain. So patent, indeed, is this fact, that it 
would be strange if the people felt much confidence in those 
who have so long paltered with their hopes, or were disposed to 
take with grateful acquiescence just whatever may be presented 
to them, by those who have persistently refused them anything. 
There was a time, we readily admit, when almost any Bill that 
had been passed in the name of Parliamentary Reform would 
have been accepted with thankfulness, and might have effected 
at least a temporary settlement of the question. But that was 
before the people had become convinced of the insincerity of 
Parliament, and had seen the necessity of taking matters into 
their own hands. By the agitation of last autumn they became 
masters of the situation, and it is not likely that they will now 
relinquish their advantage, or suffer themselves to be defrauded of 
the fruits of their labours by a Parliamentary juggle or a legisla- 
tive “dodge.” However satisfactory the Government Bill may be 
to anti-reformers, nothing can be more clear than that it does not 
content Reformers. The battle which has been unsuccessfully 
waged in the House of Commons is now being transferred to 
the country, and when we look to the manifestations of public 
opinion which have taken place during the last week, it is 
Impossible to doubt what the result must be. 

The meeting between Mr. Gladstone and the dépntation from 
the National Reform Union, which took place on Saturday last, 
Was not occasioned by the division on Thursday night, but the 
speeches delivered no doubt took their colour, to a great measure, 
from the event, They were all characterized by the expression of 
the Strongest dislike and distrust of the Government Bill, and of 
; © most complete confidence in’ Mr. Gladstone as the Liberal 
eader. In that respect they faithfully reflect the opinions of 
poy large number of meetings which have been held through- 
+h the country ,during the last month, and they are in 

rough harmony with the addresses delivered and the resolu- 


—————» 








tions passed at the very remarkable meeting of middle-class 
Reformers which was held in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. It may suit Mr. Disraeli, in this moment of tem- 
porary elation, to taunt Mr. Gladstone with petulant insolence, 
and to sneer at those whom he calls “ obsolete incendiaries ” 
and “ spouters of stale sedition,” but he makes a fatal mistake 
if he thinks that he can ride rough-shod over the Liberal party 
in the country because he has successfully bamboozled some 
of their representatives in the House of Commons. That 
party is not “a little ’un,” and at the present moment there 
appears to be no fear that it will take the course which Mr. 
Gladstone humorously deprecated, and “ run up a tree.” On 
the contrary, there are evident indications that the imminence 
of the peril is producing its legitimate effect upon men who have 
| hitherto stood aloof from agitation. Mr. Samuel Morley and 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt may or may not individually carry great 
weight, but they belong to classes which we have not hitherto 
seen on the platforms of Metropolitan Reform meetings. Their 
appearance indicates a growing conviction on the part of those 
classes that it will not in the end answer to pass a Bill which 
working men regard as nothing but a mere fraud; that 
it is, in fact, safer to assist the present agitation, and to 
carry it on to a moderate success, than to allow it to fail 
for the present, only to be replaced in a short time by a 
movement of a far more violent and a far less constitutional 
character. The fact is, that Englishmen, whatever may be 
their political opinions, have a rooted dislike to being cheated. 
They do not understand or appreciate the beauty of that 
political manucevring of which Mr. Disraeli is so great a 
master; and although they may be caught and held for a time 
in the toils which be so ingeniously weaves around them—still, 
these toils are, after all, very flimsy things, and they are easily 
burst through when the captives once make an effort to liberate 
themselves. It may be too late to amend the present Bill so 
as to make it a really honest measure; although we should not 
even despair of this, if the country can be induced to make 
both a vigorous and an immediate effort. Failing that, it 
would, however, be far better to throw it out on the third 
reading and thus leave the whole question open for legislation 
next year than to encumber the ground by an Act which ig 
nothing but an elaborate contrivance how not to do the thing 
which it pretends to do. The object of all Reformers ought to 
be so to strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s hands that he may have 
the control of the Bill at the last and decisive stage. That is, 
at any rate, a thing which we can effect, for the deserters from 
our ranks are not men of such fibre that they will resist the 
influence of a steady and determined pressure. They must 
already be convinced that in repudiating Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, they have taken a course fall of risk to themselves. If 
the right hon. gentleman has faults of temper, the country is 
willing to overlook them in consideration of his genius. If he 
is too earnest and too energetic for easy-going, not over-honest 
politicians of the Palmerston school, the country only admires 
him the more for that. No statesman of our day has com- 
manded to anything like the same extent, not a mere ephemeral 
popularity, but the deep confidence and thorough trust cf the 
people. The true seat of his power is not in the House of 
Commons, but in the country; and this was never so apparent 
as in this moment of Parliamentary failure and discredit. It 
is not unlikely that before the end of the session Mr. Disraeli 
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may yet have cause to regret the ill-timed sareasms and the 
supercilious contempt in which he has on more than one recent 
occasion indulged at the expense of an opponent whose influ- 
ence is based upon a much broader foundation than skill in 
intrigue or adroitness in party strategy. 

The case against the Government measure did not require 
strengthening; but it has nevertheless being strengthened con- 
siderably during the past week by the introduction of the 
Scotch Reform Bill. We do not grudge our friends north of 
the Tweed a participation of the good things which we ourselves 
enjoy ; but we cannot with equanimity see them in possession 
of a suffrage which is in the main simple, direct, honest—which 
extends alike to all boroughs, and will be equally accessible to 
all, save to that “residuum” of the population which no one 
wishes to enfranchise—while we, on the other hand, are ham- 
pered with a system which is unequal in its operation, which 
interferes with our social arrangements, and which presents 
serious obstacles to the enfranchisement of the independent 
voter, while it affords the greatest possible facilities for small 
property owners or political agents to flood the registers with 
voters of a very different character. The inequality and 
injustice of the distinction drawn between English towns in 
which rates are compounded for, and those in which they are not, 
was bad enough to bear; but a similar distinction between 
Scotland and England is still worse. Nor is that all; the 
concession of the lodger franchise has placed even in a stronger 
light than before the absurdity of compelling people who occupy 
the whole of a house to pay their rates personally, while those 
who only oceupy a few rooms are allowed to vote without paying 
rates at all. It is thus made more clear than ever that the 
so-called principle of the measure is no principle at all, but a 
mere contrivance for reducing to a minimum the effect of the 
enfranchisement which it professes to confer. There ought, 
therefore, to be no difficulty amongst all classes of Re- 
formers in offering to it a hearty, united, and strenuous 
opposition. Nor do we believe that there will be. Mr. 
Gladstone announced the other day that, so far as he is 
concerned, the £5 line is dead and gone. Although he did not 
distinctly declare himself in favour of household suffrage, his 
language implied that he is not personally unfriendly to the 
proposition. For the present, prudential considerations and a 
deference to the scruples of weaker brethren, whose views he is 
bound to consult, may deter him from a distinct adhesion to 
it; but it is clear that this is the point on which alone it is 
possible to reunite the party, and to combine the moderate and 
the more advanced Liberals in a common movement. Even 
those who doubt the expediency of so extended a franchise 
must be convinced, that when once a Tory Government pro- 
nounced the words “household suffrage,” the thing simply 
became inevitable. To those who do not believe that the 
measures of the Government can afford a perfect settlement of 
the question, it must be apparent that there are only two 
alternatives before us. We may either by a timely effort get 
rid of the restrictions and impediments of that measure, and 
thus obtain household suffrage pure and simple, or we may 
allow things to go on until an agitation arises, which may sweep 
away a good deal more than restrictions and impediments, and 
may land us in universal suffrage. The only safe policy at the 
present time is a bold and decided one. The country, we are 
glad to say, seems fully aware of this. Looking to what has 
recently taken place, and to the spirit which we see rising on 
all sides, we are sanguine that we shall, before long, see on foot 
a movement with which the House of Commons will not venture 
to trifle. It is better that we should now have agitation which 
neither savours, nor is likely to savour of sedition or incen- 
diarism, than that by crying peace when there is no peace, we 
should leave a deep sense of wrong and injustice to ferment 
in the popular mind. 








LORD SHAFTESBURY’S VESTMENTS BILL. 


In moving the second reading of his Clerical Vestments Bill 
on Tuesday, Lord Shaftesbury achieved one result. He showed 
that unless the Church of England is to be allowed to drift 
away altogether from the moorings which have held her during 
the last three hundred years, something must be done. But 
what that “something” is, it is not so easy to determine. 
In two thousand churches the practices of Ritualism prevail, 
and their promoters think that, if they can only manage to 
keep the Legislature off for a year or two, they will by that 
time be strong enough to hold their own. It is a subtle and 
resolute propagandism which they are working, with the cunning 


of the serpent, though with anything but the simplicity of the | 
dove. What they aim at for the present is the refashioning | 








Ss 
of the Established Charéh after the model of St. Alban’s 
Holborn, and St. Lawrence’s, Norwich. When they en 
reached this half-way house they will strike out boldly for their 
destination, which is “the reunion of Christendom and the 
absorption of Dissent within the Church.” Therefore, says 
the Church Times, the organ of the party, “this is the thing 
todo. Let the advanced posts ’—that is to say, St. Alban’ 
and St. Lawrence’s, and any other churches that have got ag 
far—‘ remain as they are. Let each of those which is a little 
behind, and only a little, gradually take up the same position 
and let this process be carried on (only without haste or waver. 
ing) down to the last in the chain.” Then the writer goes on 
to advise the incumbents of those churches which lag behind 
how, by little and little, the leaven may be introduced until the 
whole lamp has been brought to the desired degree of fermenta. 
tion. “ Let a gradual change be brought in. A choral service, 
so far as psalms and canticles are concerned, on some week« 
day evening, will train people to like a more ornate worship, 
and that which began as an occasional luxury will soon be felt a 
regular want. Where there is monthly communion, let it be fort. 
nightly; where it is fortnightly, let it be weekly; where it ig 
weekly, let a Thursday office be added.” Can subtlety go 
further than this? Oh, yes. “ Where all this is already 
existing,” says the writer, “ candlesticks with unlighted candles 
may be introduced; and where these are already found, they 
might be lighted at Evensong.” There may, however, be 
churches which though not yet quite up to the mark of St, 
Alban’s, have driven the wedge so far in as to have arrived at 
the dignity of lighted candles at Evensong. In such churches 
“the step to lighting them for the Eucharistic office is not a 
long one.” Long? We should think not. None of these 
gentlemen’s steps are long. Indeed, they can hardly be called 
steps. The instructions of the Church Times seem to us 
rather addressed to persons who act upon the feline principle 
of crouching till they are sure of their victim, and then 
springing upon it. How otherwise can we describe the subtlety 
by which Ritualistic incumbents are advised how they may 
violate the canons, and accustom their congregations to the 
sight of a surplice in the pulpit. “ Where,” says this writer, 
“the black gown is in use in the pulpit on Sundays, let it dis- 
appear in the week. The surplice will soon be preferred, and will 
oust its rival.” And he goes on to add that “ it is easy for each 
reader to see how some advance, all in the same direction, can be 
made, and, that, without any offence taken.” Such is the 
stealthy policy which is at work in the Church of England, 
and against which an Act of Parliament defining the extent 
beyond which ecclesiastical millinery must not go, will 
hardly present an efficient barrier. But the real danger pointed 
out by Lord Shaftesbury is one of a magnitude far beyond the 
reach of his Bill. Neither that measure, nor the instructions 
upon which the Royal Commission which is shortly to be issued 
is to act, touch the question of doctrine. This point seems to 
have been studiously avoided; and we may say, especially 
with regard to Lord Shaftesbury’s measure, that it bears 
the same relation to his speech as the mouse does to the 
mountain. Why is not doctrine to be touched? Rites are 
the symbols of doctrine; and if the Ritualism of the Puseyites 
is a departure from the practice of three centuries, it 18 80 
because the Ritualists possess doctrines which unquestionably 
are the doctrines of Rome, and not of England. Nothing oan 
be more convincing upon this point than Lord Shaftesbury s 
quotations. If the Ritualists can have their way, every doc- 
trine abjured by the Church of England at the time of the 
Reformation will be restored. Against such a movement an 
Act of Parliament prohibiting the use of certain vestments 
would be powerless. It would be like treating symptoms instead 
of going to the root of the disease. The passages quoted by 
the noble Earl from the “ Directorium Anglicanum ” show that 
the Ritualistic movement involves questions far more m anens 
with the principles of the Reformation than chasubles an 
copes, and no one who has read the collection of essays entitl 
“The Church and the World” can doubt that the Royal ed 
mission which is about to be appointed will find that the 
questions referred to them present difficulties far beyond those 
involved even in the question of clerical subscription. _ bi 
It is well that there should be no hesitancy in looking this 
matter fully in the face, and comprehending its true character. 
There is no doubt whatever that legislation is necessary; o 
only in order that the law of the Church with respect ho 
Ritualism may be defined, but that the hands of those W 
have to set it in motion shall be strengthened. In the uate , 
desire to make the Church of the Reformation as yer = 
possible to the Church which it supplanted, the bishops es 
been left with merely a nominal power of interference, a” at 
authority taken from them has not been transferred to 
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one else. Hence the interminable discussions between inno- 
yators and those who have resisted them. Whatever the law 
has been as to doctrine and ritual, there has been no power to 
enforce it; and that has followed which always will follow 


speak, out of sight and memory, at least in Europe. Dim 
and faded are now the rival reputations, once so fiercely can- 
vassed, of M‘Clellan and Beauregard, Hooker and Longstreet, 
Sheridan and Stuart. Even the brilliant names of Jackson 
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under such circumstances—the clergy have done as they pleased. 
The movement has now reached such a point that the task of 
defining and enforcing the law has become perhaps as dangerous 
as it is necessary. ‘The Bishop of London, while he admits 
that the time has come for action, declares that he is not 
sanguine enough to suppose that, either by the carrying of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, or any other Bill, or by the most 


and Sherman, Grant and Lee, have lost much of their bright- 
ness. Clean forgotten are the infamies, rightly or wrongly 
fixed by one side and the other, on Butler and Forrest, Turchin 
and McNeill: gone the Copperhead distinction of Fernando 
Wood and Vallandigham. The fame of Lincoln, consecrated 
by martyrdom, survives, and will keep its place in the hagiology 
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t track. But these cases are the exceptions. By dint of small | corpus, laid a few days ago before the Circuit Court of Virginia, ie 
l and unpretending beginnings, such as leaving an unlighted | was not opposed on behalf of the Government, and was imme- fe 
l candle on the communion-table, and then, under a false pre- | diately followed by his release on bail, with the obligation, ie 
3 tence, lighting it, the Ritualists have sneaked their way into a | which is, we may be assured, merely formal, of appearing “| OF 
J full-blown ceremonial, which is neither Protestant nor Catholic: | before the court, if required, in November next. His arrival at ie 
dj neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. With nothing but the | the Empire City, where but three years ago his name was in WS 
0 fear of their congregations before their eyes—and knowing that | every mouth, will probably be little noticed. What a change bla 
y the state of the law was so uncertain, and their bishops so | since the victorious and hopeful days of Bull Run and Chan- % 
7] powerless to check them, that, if their flocks were willing, they | cellorsville! What a retrospect for the baffled leader of a 
@ might do pretty nearly what they pleased—they have gone | rebellion that might have been a revolution! As the man 
e from dips to moulds, from eights to sixes, and from sixes to | vanishes from public sight, let us for an instant recall his past 
3 fours, by a sort of feline progression, till they have assumed | life, so full of strange vicissitudes. Mr. Jefferson Davis belonged 
0 their present formidable dimensions. They scout the very | by birth and association to the class which was most identified 
y name of Protestant even while holding office in the | with the “ peculiar institution” of the South. Brought up in 
n most thoroughly Protestant Church in Europe, to which all | the State of Mississippi, one of those Gulf States which were 
‘gy other Protestant communions look up as to a bulwark and | far more bitterly hostile to freedom than the older and more 
¢< a champion. They apply the authority und the revenues | settled communities of the Border, he had early taken a part in 
18 which she has placed in their hands to strip her of her Pro- | public life. In the Mexican war he had been distinguished as 
n testant character, and to set up in its place a mongrel Catho- | a soldier, and at the same time as a consistent and fervent 
tg licity, which is hateful to England, and. as ridiculous in the | supporter of the nullifying policy of Calhoun. As Governor of 
d eyes of Rome as the jackdaw appeared to the peacocks when | his State, he was a prominent advocate of that system of 
vy he tricked himself out in their feathers. This is not a state | dishonest repudiation which contributed so much to estrange 
at of things which can be allowed to continue. At all hazards it | English feeling from America. As Senator he was a leader 
d must be suppressed; and possibly, when the time comes to | in that aggressive action of the coalesced slave power 
id suppress it, the task will not prove so very difficult as it now | which roused the freesoiler to the resistance that culminated in 
od appears. To that end, the Commission which is about to be | Lincoln’s election and in the great civil war. Under the 
n- issued will probably present the most promising means, It | administration of President Franklin Pierce he held the office 
he is at all events certain that Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill touches, as | of Secretary-at-War, and it was as commissioners despatched 
se Lord Derby said, “only the fringe of the question,” and is | by him that M‘Clellan and Lee watched the progress of the 
utterly disproportioned to the demand for legislation which the | Crimean war. In the Senate of the United States he pursued 
1i8 noble earl himself made out. throughout Buchanan’s presidency a course which proved that 
er. secession was with him a foregone conclusion. He procured by 
ot legislative enactment, unchecked by the simplicity of pata he 
to Ty and the treacherous apathy of the Government, the distribution 
ho Rem oy bei REF ERPON DAYIS- of Federal military paces throughout the South. Then he 
J Tue Drama of Revolution in the United States has evolved brought forward a Bill making it compulsory on the Central 
- 80 many strange and various scenes, since the day when the | Government to uphold the rights of slayeowners in the terri- 
- curtain fell on Lee’s surrender at Appomatox Court-house, | tories of the Union, and he enforced this demand with the 
he that the earlier actors in. the great struggle have glided, so to | menace of that secession which had been predetermined. When 


by 


mature deliberations of any Commission, the evils deplored by 
Lord Shaftesbury will suddenly disappear. “ All that we can 
do,” he says, “ by legislation is to palliate the symptoms we 
see exist. But we shall do but little unless we can get at the 
root of the evil, by obtaining a control over the influences 
which are exercised at our Universities.” To the same effect 
speaks the Bishop of Oxford. “ He knew, from his connection 
with the University of Oxford, how great was the danger 
arising from the tendency of the young mind of England to 
turn towards the views and usages of that Church which our 
forefathers had left, with a strange affection.” But, however 
dangerous it may be to venture upon legislation which might 


their sympathizers from the Church, it is plain either that that 
possibility must be risked, or that the indefinite state of the 
law, which has so largely contributed to the increase of 
Ritualism, must be allowed to continue, with the certainty that,« 





of freedom ; but few care to follow the obscurer, if “ earthlier 
happy” fate of his rival and enemy. Four years ago the 
name of Jefferson Davis was extolled by many, perhaps by 
the majority of Englishmen. His character as a statesman 
was extravagantly elevated to the level of Cxsar, Cromwell, 
and Napoleon. But in the rear of failure came oblivion 
and contempt. From the day when the ex-President of 
the Slave Republic was captured at Irwinsville, in Georgia, dis- 
guised in his wife’s attire, his name has been little mentioned 
in England. When the citizens of the North, naturally and 
bitterly indignant at the infamous crime of Booth, were urgent 
to prosecute, upon most baseless suspicions, the great chief of 


| the rebellion, a few voices were raised at this side of the 
have the effect of driving a great number of the clergy and | 


as it has fostered the movement in times past, it will foster it | 


in the future. 
whether the Church should not run the risk of losing a limb 
rather than sacrifice its whole body. We do not, how- 


To speak plainly, it has become a question | 


ever, think that if forced to this alternative, the sacrifice | 


would be found to be very great. 


Some of the two thousand | 


incumbents and their congregations might leave the Church | 


and set up a Free Catholic Church of England, following the 
example of the Free Church of Scotland; but, according to 
their own principles, unless they could get some of the bishops 
to go along with them, they could not transmit the apostolical 


Atlantic in favour of the fallen statesman, and from time to 
time a feeble protest or two has been heard in English journals 
against his incarceration in Fort Monroe. For a long time, indeed 
until public passion in America had cooled down from its first 
fever-heat, the State prison, not demanding close and unhealthy 
confinement or degrading punishment, was probably the safest 
place within Federal limits for Mr. Davis. But with fresh 
struggles in the re-united Republic there came forgetfulness of 
the past and expiated treason of the South. And though a 
large party in the North was desirous of bringing the question 
of the ex-President’s guilt before a legal tribunal, so many 
difficulties lay in the path of the prosecution, so much uncer- 
tainty and vague dread would inevitably be aroused thereby, 


| so small was the tangible advantage to be hoped for, that in 


succession, and the Free Catholic Church must die with its | 
founders. But we suspect that whenever it came to the point of | 


conforming or seceding, surplices would be laid aside and sermons 
preached in the orthodox black gown. Hitherto the innovators 
have had their own way. 
St. George’s-in-the-East, has declared its will emphatically, and 
has succeeded in restoring Protestant worship to the beaten 








Here and there a congregation, as in | 





setting free the prisoner, no longer dangerous or in danger, 
scarcely regarded by any party as notable, the majority in the 
United States may be considered to have obeyed at once the 
dictates of magnanimity and good sense. Upon a resolution 
so just and prudent, the American Government and the domi- 
nant party in Congress may well receive the congratulations of 
civilized Europe. 

Mr. Davis, we learn by the latest telegrams, has left Rich- 
mond for New York. His application for his writ of habeas 
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the division between the Northern Democrats and the Slave 
Party secured the defeat of both Douglas and Breckinridge, 
and the triumph of the Republicans by Lincoln’s return, Mr. 
Davis showed no hesitation in choosing his part. On the 20th 
of December, 1860, four months before Mr. Linco!n’s inaugura- 
tion, South Carolina passed her ordinance of secession; three 
weeks afier, Mississippi, with the rest of the Gulf States, 
followed, and Mr. Davis immediately quitted his place in the 
Senate. On the 4th of February, 1861, the delegates of the 
seceding States met at Montgomery in the State of Alabama, 
and having framed a Constitution, proceeded to elect Jefferson 
Davis President of the new Confederation for a term of six 
years. On the 13th of April Fort Sumter was surrendered to 
Beauregard, and the greatest war of modern times began. 

Mr. Davis’s character as a statesman has been the subject 
of much controversy. It cannot be disputed that for the single 
purpose of awakening Southern enthusiasm and exciting Euro- 
pean sympathy, the President of the Confederation was hardly 
to be matched. An accomplished writer and speaker, he in 
his messages and despatches did much to veil the inherent vices 
and weaknesses of the Secession cause. But it may fairly be 
questioned whether his confident professions of success, his 
rigorous control of free opinion in the South, his misrepre- 
sentations of the resources of the North and of his own people, 
did not tend to prolong a fatal struggle that might have been 
better abandoned early in 1863. At all events, there can be 
but one opinion of the bitter animosity, the foolishly braggart 
language in which he indulged as the armies of the North 
closed round the doomed Confederacy. After Sherman’s capture 
of Atlanta, the Southern President ordered thanksgiving ser- 
vices in the churches of Richmond—a proceeding which almost 
justifies the theory attributed to him in the “ Biglow Papers,” — 





** How winning the day 
Consists in triamphantly getting away.” 


At this time his temper seems to have become soured. ‘“ Do 
you not all know,” he said to the army in Georgia, “ that the 
only way to make spaniels civil is to whip them?” Unluckily 
for him, the whipping was done the other way. As the pro- 
spects of the rebellion became more gloomy, Mr. Davis was 
savagely attacked by a large party in the South. He was 
accused of improvidence, of favouritism, even of want of 
courage. Probably Grant’s successes before Richmond, and the 
subsequent ruin of the Secession cause, only saved Mr. Davis 
from deposition and insult at the hands of those by whom he 
was long looked up to as a hero. 

The attempts made by some miserable informers and perjured 
sycophants to inculpate Mr. Davis with respect to that vile 
crime of Good Friday, 1865, which has fixed indelible disgrace 
on the slave-owning party, were happily little regarded by any 
respectable politicians in the North. President Johnson and 
some of his immediate advisers ,were anxious, we believe, to 
obtain a legal decision in the case of the Confederate leader, 
for the purpose of settling the law of treason, just as some 
members of the Jamaica Committee urged the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre for the same purpose. It seems, however, at once 
nobler and more consistent to make the amnesty extended to 
the South complete. The example will not be lost to the 
world. If ever rebellion deserved punishment as destructive 
and inexcusable, the revolt that was headed by Mr. Davis should 
not have escaped. But the tendency of modern progress has 
been to deal lightly with political offences, to punish rebels only 
so far as their impunity may be dangerous, and, where their 
influence has disappeared, to grant them liberty and life. 
Already even the most indocile Englishmen have begun to 
profit by the example of America. Without exciting many 
Tory fears, the Government of Lord Derby may surely 
go so far in the way of “ Americanizing our institutions ” as 


to imitate the clemency of the Government of President 
Johnson. 








THE LAST ITALIAN BUDGET. 


Tue condition of Italian finance is the one thing which gives 
the friends of Italy considerable uneasiness, On no other 
point is there cause for serious misgivings. The annexation of 
Venetia has secured the independence of the Peninsula. It is 
clear that the revolutionary party has no longer the power, and 
is continually becoming less inclined, to disturb her tranquillity. 
The sectional jealousies of the different provinces are subsiding 
under the influence of time, and the paramount attachment to 
national unity. The Roman question is not settled, but it 
occasions no embarrassment, and there is every prospect that 
it will in due course receive a pacific solution. The disturbed 
condition of the southern provinces, and the insecurity of life 
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and property which still exists there, are blots upon the civiliza- 
tion of the country, and serious hindrances to its progress; 
still, they are evils with which the Government can readily 
grapple, now that its attention is not engrossed by any foreign 
enemy. But until we possess some assurance that Italy can 
and will pay her way—until her power and her readiness to 
fulfil her financial obligations are placed beyond doubt—unti} 
we see that she is in a position to develop the magnificent material 
resources which she possesses—we cannot feel any confidence 
that the prosperity of the country is placed on a permanent 
basis, or that her future career is free from the influence of 
causes of the most seriously disturbing character. It is there. 
fore inevitable that we should scan with severe, though not 
unfriendly, criticism the successive budgets of her Chancellors 
of the Exchequer; and should be watchful to note the indica- 
tions they afford of a sound or unsound policy. It is a matter, 
indeed, of great regret that we have had so many of these 
documents on which to comment within a short period, 
From causes into which we need not now enter, the tenure 
of office of recent Finance Ministers has been so short that 
they have been able to leave behind them little more than 
a record of good intentions; and their projects have flitted 
before us like shadows, and have so departed, instead of becoming 
the basis of action and the foundation of a system on which 
the State could work steadily towards the financial equilibrium 
which is, by the confession of all of them, somewhat distant. 
It might appear at first sight that we have no sufficient reason 
to predict for the Budget of Signor Ferrara a better fate than 
befell those of his immediate predecessors. But there are two 
circumstances which incline us to take a sanguine view of the 
matter. In the first place, he has carefully avoided the rocks 
on which previous Budgets split; and in the second place, the 
public opinion of Italy is now in a mach more mature and 
healthy state on this subject than it was two years, or even 
one year, ago. So long as war was regarded as inevitable, 
so long as a recourse to loans was considered an unavoid- 
able necessity, so long as the whole state of things was felt to 
be transitional, there was a reluctance which we can under- 
stand, even if we cannot excuse, to look the liabilities of the 
country fairly in the face, and to submit to the increased 
burdens requisite to discharge them. Until Venetia was free, 
Italy was in the position of a man who has a duel on his 
hands; and we take it that it would be rather difficult to 
induce such a person to feel an absorbing interest in the 
state of his banker’s book. Within the last year, however, 
we have seen with great satisfaction a growing sense of the 
importance of the subject, and a deepening conviction of the 
necessity of dealing with it in an adequate manner. We are 
therefore inclined to believe that the applause with which 
Signor Ferrara’s propositions were greeted will be followed up 
by the action for which it is now fully time. . 
Undoubtedly, if ever there was a case in which something 
ought to be done, and that promptly, it is the present. During 
the last eight years, the debt of the country has augmented by 
£140,000,000; and although this has been partially met by 
contracting loans to the extent of £90,000,000, and by the sale 
of national property, of railroads, and of the domains of the 
annexed States, there is still a regular annual deficit of some 
£8,000,000, together with an accumulated deficit from past 
years of £13,000,000. Signor Ferrara calculates that on the 
Budget of 1867 there will thus be a total deficit of £21,000,000. 
To extinguish this at once is of course out of the question. 
He therefore proposes, and in that respect he follows his 
predecessors, to resort to a double operation. In the 
first place, he will endeavour to introduce economy by 
the reduction of naval and military expenditure, by simpl- 
fying and rendering less costly the domestic establishments, 
and by getting rid of the charge of some of the smaller univer- 
sities. In this way he expects to effect a saving of some 
£3,000,000 or £3,500,000. At the same time he hopes to 
increase the proceeds of the taxes by better methods of admt- 
nistration, into the details of which we need not enter, and e 
the probable results of which we are not informed. It 1s 
sufficient to say that it is fully admitted that neither by 
economy nor by better administration can the deficit be met 
without resort to extraordinary means. Before stating the 
measures which he proposed, Signor Ferrara entered an 
emphatic and most appropriate protest against others 
which he regards as not only inadmissable, but as utterly 
destructive of the prosperity of the kingdom. Against rep™ 
diation in any form, whether open and direct, or conceale 
under the mask of an issue of paper money, he sets his face 
resolutely. As he remarked, with as much point as truth, 
“a paper-currency may be a plank of safety for those who are 
shipwrecked; but it is a plank which, if they were to sit on i 
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ermanently, would cause them the greatest torment.” It is 
satisfactory to observe that these sentiments were loudly cheered 
by the Chamber, and that on all hands there was manifested a 
desire that Italy should not seek relief in temporary expedients, 
bringing present ease, but tainted with breach of faith, and 
fraught with ultimate disaster of the most ruinous kind. There 
remains then only one source of supply—the ecclesiastical 
property. In order to balance the national accounts up to the 
close of 1869, when it is supposed there will be a deficit of 
£23,000,000—after allowing for the increase of revenue, and 
for the result of a progressive economy—Signor Ferrara 
proposes to take £24,000,000 from the Church, still leaving it 
£54,000,000. About one-third of this £24,000,000 is already 
at the disposal of the State, in the shape of rentes; the 
remainder will be levied in the form of a tax of 25 per cent. 
imposed on the landed estates of the Church, and spread over 
the next four years. Partly, however, in order to relieve the 
State from the trouble of collecting the tax, and partly in order 
to anticipate the payments, a contract has been entered into 
with a combination of finance companies under which these bodies, 
in consideration of a commission of 3 per cent., will undertake 
the duty of collection, and will pay the whole £24,000,000 
into the treasury during the course of the year 1868. By these 
means the Minister hopes that he will be able to abolish the 
present forced currency of bank-notes, by the lst of January 
next, and that he will be able to balance the Budget of 1869. 

So far we see nothing to disapprove in his propositions; but 
we cannot view others with equal satisfaction. It is admitted 
that, although by the aid of the conversion of Church pro- 
perty, the Budget of 1867 may be balanced, there will still be 
a deficit on the ordinary sources of income. If no fresh deficit 
is to accumulate, it will then be requisite to impose new taxes, 
and therefore the Minister proposes to levy a duty on the 
grinding of corn. This duty is, however, not to come into 
operation until 1869, and it is to this postponement that we 
ol ject. We do not like the policy of putting off the evil day. 
Ax loth ends do not meet, and cannot be made to meet by 
ordinary means, it would have been more worthy of the Italians, 
and would have inspired more confidence, had they consented 
at once to a moderate increase of taxation. We should then 
have had a security which we we do not now possess for their 
willingness and determination to bear the burdens that must 
confessedly be thrown upon them sooner or later, and there 
would have been a considerable margin of receipts to set against 
any error in the estimate of expenditure, or any possible delay 
in the realization of the Church property. As matters stand, 
it is open to those who are disposed to take a gloomy view to 
throw doubt upon these two points, both of which should have 
been placed beyond controversy. This is certainly the weak 
point of the Budget, as it was the weak point of Signor 
Scialoja’s. It may be that the postponement is due to political 
motives; and we daresay it will be sought to justify it on 
the pretext that it is necessary to give the country time to 
recover from the recent war. But we cannot consider either 
of these grounds as other than a very insufficient excuse, It is 
worth far more than the sacrifice which an immediate measure 
of taxation would entail on the people to inspire the financial 
world with that sort of confidence which will set foreign capital 
flowing into the country. 

Signor Ferrara has kept his Budget clear of all political 
and ecclesiastical controversy. Although he is personally 
favourable to the separation of Church and State, he judiciously 
observes that in his capacity of Finance Minister he is “ neither 
a theologian, nor a Messiah, nor a philosopher.” All that he 
has to do is to get so much money out of the Church lands, 
and that he does in a businesslike manner, and on moderate 
terms—leaving it to others to deal with those further and 
more thorny quéstions which Ricasoli so needlessly and so 
unwisely combined with his financial operations. From one 
portion of Signor Ferrara’s speech we have certainly derived 
the greatest satisfaction. Tor the first time since the days of 
Cavour, we have in him a Minister who seems sensible that free- 
trade may do for Italy what it has done for other countries. 
The customs revenue of the country has increased considerably 
during the last two years in spite of the highly protective 
system which still prevails. Signor Ferrara is not, how- 
ever, satisfied with this. He feels it his urgent duty 
to combat “the ideas of protectionism;” and avows a 
conviction, which we have ourselves more than once expressed in 
writing on Italian finance, “that a reduction of some of the 
existing tariffs would facilitate the conditions of commerce, 
and infuse into it a new vitality, besides benefiting in a sensible 
manner the national exchequer.” If he can only induce his 
countrymen to enter boldly on this path, we have no fear for 
the result. We are convinced that the commerce of Italy only 





requires to be relieved from its shackles in order to show a 
high degree of elasticity; and, as no way of increasing the 
national wealth can be more legitimate, so none will contribute 
more directly to the growth, not only of the customs, but of 
every other branch of the revenue. Although, for the reasons 
we have already given, we should have been better pleased if 
Signor Ferrara had proposed an immediate addition to the 
taxation of the country, we readily admit that his Budget is, 
in the main, a sound and practical measure. He may not effect 
all that he anticipates by the measures upon which he relies, 
but he will do enough to assure the financial future of 
Italy, if he inspires her with his spirit of probity, induces her 
to shun resolutely the temptations against which he warns her, 
and impresses upon her commercial policy a liberal and expansive 
character. 








THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL. — 


Mr. Disrattt has performed another feat of constitutional 
gyration, and his tactics are once more triumphant. This 
time, however, the task was comparatively easy, for as regards 
Scotland the Conservative game has long been a hazardous 
one. Mr. Disraeli seems to have felt that his party had little 
to lose, and possibly something to gain, from a daring exten- 
sion of the franchise and an adroit manipulation of seats. He 
therefore made a merit of granting what he could not refuse, 
and thereby succeeded in hoodwinking Scotch Radicals to go 
with him into the lobby against English compounders. His 
aim was not obscure when he postponed the introduction of 
the Scotch measure until he had committed the House to the 
principles of his English Bill. He has bribed Scotch members 
by the promise of something approaching—with the lodger 
franchise—to manhood suffrage; yet, as is his wont, hé has 
not failed to hedge. The practical effect of this new Bill may 
be very briefly considered. 

So far as the extension of the borough franchise goes, there 
is scant room for dissent. Radicals hail this bold and unex- 
pected concession with tokens of great joy, while Conservatives 
lay the flattering unction to their souls, that the wide-spread 
and efficient stateof education in Scotland affords some guarantee 
for the righteous and constitutional exercise of the suffrage. If 
anything, we might question the need of coupling rating and 
voting where so much intelligent security apparently reigns ; 
but we suppose that, as this union has been duly solemnized 
according to the “ unerring instinct ” of the House of Commons, 
it would be venturesome to dare to put them asunder. Rather, 
indeed, let us be thankful that accident has seemingly made 
the claims of Scotland peculiarly meritorious and enforceable, 
and that it will have freed the new-born electoral privileges 
from many of the trammels that clog the English enfranchise- 
ment. But, after all, it is not quite clear that electors north 
of the Tweed have sufficient reason to chuckle over their 
unalloyed good fortune. It is true that no compounding night- 
mare visits their electoral repose. They have, with charac- 
teristic luck, contrived to escape the equivocal blessings of the 
Small Tenements Act; and thereby they have staved off the 
vexatious inequalities that must assuredly, for many years to 
come, hamper, if not destroy, the efficagy of the proposed 
Reform Act for England. Yet here this evident advantage 
ends. Local busybodies are in both nations invested with 
discretionary powers, destructive as well as initiative, too sus- 
ceptible of abuse. Through them we may by-and-by have a 
dissolving view of the host of free and enlightened voters 
intrusted to their anxious care. For it is notorious that an 
expert and unscrupulous party emissary may well succeed, with 
these tools at his disposal, in tampering with even the largest 
constituencies. But he must take different roads to the same 
goal in either country. 

In England vestrymen will have ultimately less control 
in electioneering matters than many have surmised. The 
finesse of the landlords will be a surer source of influence, and 
we doubt not will be indulged until it attains the desiderated 
perfection. A soft word in the ear of a many-housed landlord 
will place whole companies of voters at the back of the most 
seductive bidder. In Scotland, on the contrary, less will depend 
on individuals, and more on corporate bodies. A reputation 
for private worth and activity has hitherto been the chief 
recommendation to eminence in the parish councils ; but hence- 
forth party opinions will hate some weight in determining the 
candidate’s fitness, for something more exciting than the voting 
of poor-house supplies and the relegation of paupers to their 
district asylums will engage the attention of parochial magnates. 
At present these boards of guardians recognise no uniform 
plan of adjusting parochial dues. It is in their power to draw 
an arbitrary line of rating, and thus from time to time to erase 
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large numbers from the register. In the face of public opinion, 
however, it is hardly to be expected that recourse will ever be 
had to any nefarious jobbery of the kind; still it is noteworthy 
that a powerful inducement to do wrong on ample provocation 
does virtually exist. Additional danger is manifest when we 
learn that the wand of the parish Prospero is no feeble 
instrument. He can exempt not only persons but classes from 
rates, and of course from voting, on any furbished plea of 
poverty ; and as we are led to believe that the quid pro quo 
system is not generally known at elections in Scotland, it is 
not too much to assert that this onerous but loving task of 
exempting will be often and eagerly performed. 

The county franchise and the redistribution of seats can- 
not pass without modification. So soon as the figure of the 
county franchise in England has been determined, we shall 
know what to expect in Scotland; for the two are to be 
identical. Yet it seems to us there are reasons in favour of 
diversity. We do not propose to hint the advisability of 
creating new fancy franchises, such as one of nets and boats, 
as was sagely suggested by Mr. Laing when he did penance 


before the fishers of the far north, nor one arising from shooting- | 


box rentals for one quarter, and the right to kill salmon on the 


Tay. What we do insist on is the abolition of faggot votes, | 


that is, the essential requirement of residence in those counties 
where faggoting has become quite an evil; and, also, the 
further lowering of the county franchise in Scotland as com- 
pared with England, because of the absence of forty-shilling 
freeholders, and the consequent non-representation of the class 
enfranchised as freeholders on this side of the border. With 
these and an equitable adjustment of borough boundaries we 
are prepared to rest content. Concerning a redistribution of 
seats much can be said at all times and by both sides. It is 
on this subject that the keenest jealousy always exists. The 
Tories aver to this day that the distribution of power in 1832 
was a palpable attempt to secure Whig ascendancy ; and, believ- 
ing this, there is some ground to suspect them of a hankering 
after retributive appropriation. A glance at the Scotch scheme 
is not likely to allay Whiggish fear. It is framed with a severe 
show of equity, and yet it only leans one way. Of the seven seats 
to be conferred we cannot name one absolutely beyond the 
grasp of the Conservatives. It is highly probable that they 
would gain both Universities ; and whether or not, it is greatly 
to the credit of the Government that they have recognised at 
last the full justice of the claim put forth by these ancient and 
renowned schools of learning. The three additional seats to 


be given to Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Aberdeenshire, are | 


certain to be Conservative. From the division of these counties 
it is not less likely that a further reinforcement of the Conserva- 
tive party will result. Even with the English precedents in 
their favour, we are slow to believe that the Scotch advisers of 
the Government would have suggested any division, even of 


Glasgow as proposed, had they not foreseen the instant proba- | . 
_ volunteer force may lead almost to a friendly occupation, or 


bility of gain. However this may be, we are assured that a 
strenuous opposition will be offered to this innovation, with a 
favourable chance of success. In the altered groupings of the 
burghs there is likewise an indication of party manwuvre. It 
so happens that in those counties more recently, and till last 
election retained in Tory hands, there are a few towns of rising 
importance. These are to be taken out of the counties, which 
will then become once more of a rural and more confiding turn 
of mind. Two sets are to be regrouped, so as to admit of 
additions, and the construction of a group on which a new 
member is to be bestowed. 
But this grouping is obviously imperfect. There is not even 
a party reason why further amendment should not take place. 
The only defect that mars this system in Scotland is barely 
touched by the Bill, What connection or ready means of 
communication, for instance, has Ayr with Oban, both now in | 
one group? Has Mr. Disraeli forgotten his own “distance ” 
argument against Mr. Gladstone’s plan of grouping? Perhaps 
his Scotch satellites have another scheme in their pockets, 
which they may produce under pressure. As it is, they can 
hardly justify this slipshod way of treating interests with which 
they think fit to interfere. They even overlook Rothesay 
which comes within their own limit of population. Taking 
only the districts of burghs in the west of Scotland, we would 
ask whether the following—independent of any political con- 
siderations whatever—does not look more like a reconstruction 
than the haphazard proposals now hefore Parliament. Believing 
that there is no satisfactory reason to support the extension of 
Kilmarnock in its present position, we would suggest that it be 
added to a wholly reconstructed group, to be called the Ayr 
district of burghs, comprising Ayr, Irvine, Ardrossan, and 
Kilmarnock. We would then organize another district, to be 
styled the Campbelltown burghs—namely, Campbelltown, 





trees 


Oban, Inverary, and Rothesay (not mentioned in the Bill) 
thus forming, small as it would be, a more populous group 
than either Wick or Haddington districts. Next could be 
framed what might be termed the Port-Glasgow district —Port. 
Glasgow, Johnstone, Renfrew, Barrhead, and Pollockshaws 
all in one county, associated in many ways, and within easy 
access of each other. Leaving the Hamilton group as arranged, 
there would thus be a call for one burgh member more; and 
admitting the necessity of giving Dundee a second represen- 
tative, nine and not seven seats would be required for 
| distribution. By joining Selkirkshire and Peeblesshire (making 
a combined constituency of less than 1,000 at present), and 
by coupling Sutherlandshire (with 180 voters only), to Caithness. 
shire (with 512 voters), after the manner of Ross and Cromarty, 
and other dualized minor counties in Scotland, the two seatg 
would be formed without further addition to the strength of the 
House of Commons, and the loss of burgh interest would be to 
some extent recouped through this augmentation, at the expense 
| of small and unimportant counties. Doubtless, suggestions 
analogous to these will be offered in Committee. And when the 
county franchise has been greatly lowered, and the re-distribu- 
_ tion has been carefully scanned, we may be able to say that 
Scotland has obtained a large and generous measure of Parlia- 
/ mentary Reform. 











JOINT-STOCK HOSPITALITY. 


Cotonen, Loyp-Lixpsay has been so eminently favoured by 
fortune that it must be a new sensation for him to find himself 
in an unenviable position. But he is addressing himself to a 
task of so awkward a character in so awkward a way that he 
will probably soon be of opinion that to win the Victoria Cross 
over again would be a preferable undertaking. As yet, how- 
| ever, it is pretty evident that he is not fully sensible of the 
| ambiguous position in which he is placed. Last year, when 
the King of the Belgians entertained the British volunteers, it 
was a moot point whether Lord Mayor Phillips or Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay was the greater man. Even Londoners were 
doubtful on the point so long as the Brussels /ctes were the 
subject of the hour, and though the Belgians may have leaned 
after the fashion of the Continent to the Lord Mayor, it must 
have been with considerable reservations in favour of the fair- 
haired volunteer chief, who distributed general invitations with 
a freedom worthy of his character as hero of the occasion. 
This year the tables are turned. A general invitation is—a 
general invitation. But it is an invitation nevertheless, and it 
may be accepted. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s general invitations 
have been accepted, and he has sought with much anxiety, not 
to say perturbation, to know how many Belgian volunteers are 
likely to come to England on the strength of them. No great 
certainty can be arrived at, for a general invitation to a 


may meet with a very limited response. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay 
hears of as many as 2,000 visitors, and of as few as 900, 
and he seems as little prepared for the Jatter number 
as for the former. In his perplexity, which every one 
who ever gave a general invitation must sincerely commiserate, 
he naturally hesitated a little, but at last he took a bold 
and generous resolve. He threw himself on the public. 
It should never be said that he took advantage of his position 
and his affluence to monopolize the honour of entertaining 
the gallant foreigners whose Sovereign last year entertained 
him and his volunteer associates so sumptuously. It must 
be a national, it must not be a personal affair. He 
subdued his first impulses of hospitality and ostenta- 


‘tion. He confined himself to a modest subscription. He 


only presented himself at all in the matter as locum tenens 


| for Lord Bury. The public should see, the public did see, how 


self-denying a millionaire warrior could be. Sooner than vaunt 
his wealth, our Timon, though in the height of his prosperity, 
would entertain his foreign friends with lukewarm water; but 
in the mean time he would send round his coffer to Lucullus 
and the rest, and give them an opportunity of sharing the glory 
he might have had completely to himself. In all this we see the 
self-abnegation of a noble mind. An inferior man might have 
made it simply a question whether he could afford to entertain 
these Belgians at his own costs and charges. Men have even 
been known to embarrass themselves for years on smaller occa- 
sions, and with less temptation to be lavish; but with great 
possessions comes great delicacy on the subject of expenditure. 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove vain-glorious, and to 
shrink from a coarse excess of liberality is, in a Croesus, the 
surest mark of refinement. The world would be no place for a 
poor man to live in if Dives went about, rudely wrapp2g 
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people in purple and fine linen, and compelling all and 
sundry to taste his sumptuous daily fare. To restrain 
hospitable instincts within bounds is the smallest homage 
opulence can pay to the sensibilities of moderate means. 
Thus it happens that many a rich young man besides 
the one in the Gospel goes away sorrowful rather than 
indulge his taste for making others happy; and Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay himself would by this time have been bemoaning 
the unhappy deprivations of his position had not a generous 
ingenuity relieved him from their pressure. An appeal to the 
public was a happy mean—if we may use that expression 
without misconstruction—between grandly féting and coldly 
neglecting his guests. Any one may start a subscription 
list. The subscribing public are no respecters of persons. 
One name is as good as another in the place of president 
of a subscription committee, except that one name may 
bring more money than another. And a name redolent | 
of money brings money. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay might sleep 





peacefully in the assurance that the Belgians would be hos- | 
itably treated, without his having to be obtrusive in paying | 
the bill, as soon as he had put down his own name as first 
donor. Who would not be in such good company? A “ VY. C0.” 
and husband of the premiere heiress, men used to say, in | 
England, he was sure to be well and liberally accompanied, | 
and his adventure would happily combine an adequate amount | 
of personal responsibility with a discreet avoidance of egotism. | 
No one can ever say Colonel Loyd-Lindsay did not take | 
care of his Belgians, and no one can say he kept them all | 
to himself. Probably the most sharpened refinement never hit | 
upon a more adroit, or, considering the position of the Colonel, 
a more courageous way out of a difficulty. And thus far good 
fortune has attended his enterprise. It is only on a wider and 
more discriminating view that we arrive at our conclusion, that | 
at this moment the hero of the Brussels fétes is not a man 
to be envied. ‘To our coarser perceptions it would have 
seemed more grateful to pay for the whole affair at once or 
else to have let it alone. It must be a little hard, surely, for 
a great county magnate to become an amateur secretary of a 
charity—to lay in hundreds of envelopes and quires of postage 
stamps, to see the managers of daily papers on the subject of | 
advertisements, to sow circulars broadcast, to rake up argu- 
ments for moving speeches, to tout for royal patronage. Had | 
it been consistent with his position to indulge his ardent im- | 
pulses, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, we may be sure, would have 
gladly avoided the necessity of congratulating his supporters 
on the declared adhesion of the Prince of Wales to his cause. 
He cannot have experienced unalloyed satisfaction either when 
he sought, and sought in vain, an interview on the subject with 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief. Then again, 
fancy communicating, like the secretary of a ragged-school, 
with the Admiralty in order to persuade their lordships to 
convey the Belgians hither for their cheap trip in vessels of 
war, and then hieing to the steamboat proprietors for an esti- | 
mate, to be submitted to the Committee, of the cost of bringing 
the Belgian volunteers up the river to Westminster Bridge. | 
Considerable gravity must have been required, too, to suggest, 
at a quasi-public meeting, that a certain proportion of the 
expected guests might be entertained by the people of Windsor, 
and would thus have the felicity of inspecting that “ place of 
interest and amusement,” the Castle. We only wonder the 
gallant deviser of liberal things did not go a shade further and | 
submit to her Majesty a suggestion that the state apartments 
might be given up to the Belgian visitors as dormitories, in 
which case they might at once have sweetly restored tired 
nature and conveniently studied our royal art treasures. A 
“ quiet day at the Crystal Palace” was a brilliant suggestion 
worthy of comfortable Mrs. Brown. An “ expedition up the river 
to Richmond Park, which might be made a regular gala day by 
steamers and boats turning out,” at the expense of their owners, 
“to welcome the visitors.” “ On their return, after partaking of a 
repast under the trees ”—the materials to be provided, probably, 
if the subscription would “run to it”—‘ they might close the 
day ”’—happy foreigners—* by a visit to Cremorne Gardens,” 
to which the “enterprising lessee” would, doubtless, readily | 
admit them at a reduction. When we add that a visit to the 
Kensington Museum and the Zoological Giggdens is in con- 
templation, we begin to fear that too oe rapture may 
Overthrow the reason of some of Colonel. Moyd-Lindsay’s 
favoured guests. And yet the Colonel’s programme includes 
two other ravishing items, a City entertainment—nondescript— 
and an Inns of Court féte al fresco—scene, the Temple 
Gardens. Both of these Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s Committee 
ean regard philosophically, because for neither will they have 
to pay. And now it is for the British public, as the old 
formula runs, “not to be backward in coming forward ;” but, 


however the matter may end, one thing seems to us pretty 
certain, that, long before its termination, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay 
will wish either that he had had nothing to do with it, or that he 
had done the thing well out of his own pocket. If we English 
don’t know how to reciprocate public hospitalities, we ought to 
give up the attempt. This limited-liability style of entertain- 
ment is about the slowest, poorest, and meanest that can be 
adopted ; and considering that every petty difficulty and every 
cheap proposal is discussed in public, aired in the newspapers, 
and, of course, published at full length in Continental journals 
as the most interesting item of English intelligence, it must be 
confessed that Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, however he may come 
out of the matter himself, has taken the surest method of 
making this country ridiculous in the eyes of all Europe. He 
must indeed have brought British hospitality to a pretty pass 
when a friendly journalist has to help him out of his difficulty 
by suggesting that the Belgians are very simple-minded, not 
at all like Parisians, and ready to be delighted with almost 
anything. How pleasant it would be to ask a friend cere- 
moniously to dinner, and then to go about congratulating 
yourself at the top of your voice that he never wanted more 


| than shoulder of mutton and shilling claret ? 








UNCONSCIOUS CONSERVATISM. 


HowEVER we may excoriate and colour the surface of the 
globe with railway lines and artificial parks, we are not likely 
to alter in any material degree the strata of the earth’s crust. 
In like manner it is to be feared that all the exciting contro- 
versy, keen argument, and brilliant declamation which have of 
late years been endeavouring to render Liberal principles more 
acceptable to the mass of the people will never wholly move 
that large inert weight of slumbering Conservatism which lies 
like coma on certain sections of the popular mind. We are 
not disposed to grumble because a nation generally refuses to 
be shifted by the leverage of a logical demonstration ; for in 
many an instance popular instinct has saved us from a blunder 
which scholarly acumen had advocated and sought to enforce. 
“ Men,” says George Eliot, “ must have made each other much 
moremiserable if pity had notsometimes drawn tender conclusions 
not warranted by Major and Minor.” But this dead weight of 
unreason may, in certain directions, be so developed as to 
become a grievous misfortune ; as an unnecessary accumulation 
of ballast may sink the lightest ship. And in no direction are 
the evils of national impressibility and consequent prejudice 
more patent than when great political interests are concerned. 
You demonstrate, with the closest precision of argument, 
that such and such a course of action, or such and such a 
system, is the least suited to further the welfare of the person 
you address; and you find your listener granting everything 
you say, but as obstinately bound over to time-honoured 
absurdities as though he were reaping direct pecuniary benefit 
from the very evils you attack. Where your political opponent 
will concede the righteousness of your endeavour to remove 
a flagrant piece of injustice, the victim of the injustice 


will regard you as a dangerous innovator; and if you 


endeavour to improve his condition against his will, he 
will denounce you in ungrammatical periods, and be 
ready to lift a hand against you. The lurking Tory- 
ism, quite independent of any political conviction, which 


_ lies broadcast over England is a fact we are too liable to forget. 
| It exists under conditions which one would fancy to be directly 


destructive of it ; and sometimes confounds philosophical writers 
of eminence, who find their plainest propositions not met by 
either acceptation or adverse argument, but simply dismissed 
into some limbo of rejected metaphysical fallacies. Men whe 
have not a farthing in any bank, nor any valuables beyond the 
scales on their shop counter, will not hear of an alteration in 
the laws of property. Men whose leasehold farms are ravaged 
by hares and pheasants grow indignant at any proposed altera- 
tion of the game laws. Men who pay their tithe with a grudge, 
and privately growl at the rector for his fancied airs of supe- 
riority, stand aghast when one talks of letting the Church shift 
for itself. Men who are brought up from childhood to be little 
better than farm stock, who plod through life with little food 
for the body and less for the brain, who are deprived of educa- 
tion and all the other benefits—artificial though they may be 
—of our present civilization, and who see these enjoyed by 
men born under the same sky and nurtured in the same 
sunshine, will mutter incontinent oaths at those reformers 
who would alter in any way this condition of things. How is 
it that such persons are Tories—not by profession, but im sen- 
timent ? How is it that a conservatism of feeling, certainly 
more powerful in its effects than the conviction attendant upon 
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political inquiry, reigns and governs a large number of people 
whom one would otherwise expect to see in the front ranks of 
discontented agitators? How is it that when the Manchester 
or Birmingham Perseus swims out to liberate this chained 
Andromeda, she frowns him away and clings to the rock 
which promises too surely to become her altar of sacrifice P 

The answer to these questions naturally divides itself into 
many sections. There are, for instance, the shopkeepers, who 
form the aristocracy of many country towns, and who for the 
most part caring not a straw about party conflicts, probably 
ignorant of the existence of Mr. Mill, and rather uncertain as 
to whether Mr. Gladstone is still Chancellor of the Exchequer 
or not, nevertheless hold it necessary to the dignity of their 
position to profess good old Tory principles. A fine wholesome 
conviction that Providence has drawn marked distinctions 
which are only to be obliterated by the possession of money, at 
once places them on a definite platform above the heads of 
mere clodhoppers, and suggests the happy possibility of their 
reaching that ideality of existence which is typified in the 
retired lawyer, or squire of the district. To have sound Tory 
politics, and to abuse Mr. Bright as a sans-culotte and demon 
incarnate, is to be genteel; and gentility is the gilt framework 
they desire to put round their lives. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the favoured few who are enabled to “retire,” 
discover when too late that no amount of peacock’s feathers 
will procure for the poor crow an admission into the society which 
he so dearly covets ; and therewith they not unfrequently seek 
solace in a savage utterance of theories of equality, and become 
red republicans. 

But this is a very superficial form of prejudice, traceable to 
an apparent cause. A far more difficult problem—not to 
enter into a narration of various sections of the people, whose 
Conservatism is more or less the result of habit—is the deep, 
intense faith in the divine authority of Tory precepts which is 
held by those who most suffer by the conservation of the exist- 
ing state of things. You will find a farm-labourer, who does 
not know whether the compound householder is a bird or 
a beast, become sulkily joyful over the triumph of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Bill; while his fellow-labourer, who suffered condign punish- 
ment last year for trapping a hare, will howl with rage at the 
new candidate who has come to challenge at the hustings the 
squire who owned the hare and prosecuted. How is it that 
this thick sediment of Toryism has been deposited, unless it be 
that the social virtues which do occasionally ennoble and 
beautify a state of dependency have, through long generations 
so impressed the popular mind that simple pauperism, or the 
nearest approach to it, undergoes a process of idealization ? 
Effete beliefs degenerate into superstition; and the clodhopper, 
who is born a serf, goes down through a dreary life to the 
union, with a vague sense of the inevitable, which reconciles 
him to his lot better than if he had imbibed a spirit of 
Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius from his childhood. Paternal 
government, especially in its social manifestations, has many 
graceful aspects, if one could only accustom oneself to shirk 
analytical inquiry, and regard it solely under these aspects. 
The farm-labourer, debased by centuries of ignorance, has a 
sure belief that God put the squire there in order that he 
should keep a fine pack of hounds, and terrify evil-doers from 
his seat on the magisterial bench; and he sneers at the rich 
London merchant who has come to buy a big estate, and set 
up fantastic schools, and turn society upside down. He would 
‘blush to receive a sixpence from this new resident, and 
probably, but for his wife, would prevent his children going to 
the schools; but he is not ashamed to beg for a little milk or a 


few eggs from the squire’s servants, or even ask a bottle of | 


port wine from the squire’s lady, should one of his children be 
‘sick, Suppose the squire is arrogant and tyrannical, threaten- 
ing to shoot any dog, man, or cat found hovering about his 
hedges, and suppose the squire’s wife is a “near” person of a 
ealculating turn, who sends her extra eggs, milk, and fruit to 
town, the labourer is rather sad over a circumstance 
which he deems a sort of Providential dispensation, like a wet 
harvest or an attack of blight. Political questions disquiet | 
him: they perp’ex his mind and put nothing in his pocket. | 
Whatever may be said elsewhere of the earth turning round | 
the sun, he knows that his part of it has remained stationary | 
during his father’s time and his own; and is of opinion that it 
will remain stationary as long as the squire’s family continues 
to exist. He is satisfied that whatever (by virtue of the 
squire’s permission) is, is right; and that people who would 
alter his relations towards those who are his masters—who 
would try to remove that spirit of subserviency which is a 
remote result of now obsolete institutions—are of the species of 
dangerous anarchists who originated trades’ unions, dissenting- 
chapels, and steam-ploughs. 


re 
Here, then, is a great resisting medium of conviction, which 
defies alike the arrows of intellectual subtlety and the thawin 
influences of oratory—a substratum of hard, invulnerable 
prejudice, beside which the clearest opinions are but loose 
straws in the wind. We cannot hope to remove it by education 
—that is, by the education which we English deem safe to be 
given to the lowest classes; for no rule-of-three can prove toa 
man the necessity for his own spiritual development. There ig 
however, a powerful agent at work in this direction; and that 
agent is the increase of population. As the surplus population 
of the country gets turned out to look for a living, jt 
instinctively seeks the larger towns; and a city atmosphere 
eats into bucolic prejudice as vitriol eats into wood. Year 
after year sends up its quota of rustic ‘Tories; and year after 
year a proportion of them-—who cannot find a means of livelj. 
hood, and who have not the good fortune to die—return to 
their native districts with strange, sad, bitter notions in their 
head. In course of time, too, our big towns will become more 
than ever unable to support this drug of useless material, and 
will require sharper and more definite means of expulsion; and 
then the constant flux and efflux may break for ever the wall of 
separation which has hitherto stood between the opinion and 
interests of the town and of the country. In the mean time, 
whoever has to write of the intellectual advancement of 
England, and whoever labours to further such an end, should 
not overlook the’ presence of this stumbling-block of latent 
prejudice which is in itself an enduring and occasionally 
productive power. 








RAILWAY DIRECTORS—THE LONDON, BRIGHTON, 
AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


In the days of the Crimean war, as well as for some years 
subsequent to the taking of Sebastopol, Government manage- 
ment of any establishment or undertaking was held to be but 
another name for muddle and bad administration. In this 
respect, and certainly not without reason, the military and 
naval authorities—the officials who ruled at the War Office 
and at the Admiralty—enjoyed a reputation equally faulty, 
and no comparison was more common, both in and out of Par- 
liament, than the pitiable condition of all public, and the excel- 
lent system of all private, arrangements for the carrying out 
of projects which by their magnitude required a certain amount 
of forethought, method, and order. Jt was—and is still toa 
certain degree—the same with regard to financial, manufacturing, 
or other enterprises. Whatever Government servants had to 
do they did badly and dearly; whatever private individuals or 
firms undertook was done well and cheaply. Our railways, 
our banking establishments, the regularity of system in our 
great shipping firms—the way in which goods shipped were 
taken care of and delivered at their destination—were all for 
some years never-ending themes of praise in the journals of 
this country; whilst the extravagance, the muddle, and the 
utter mess which Government managed to revel in whenever any- 
thing the least out of the way had to be done, were always 





subjects upon which even the least clever of leader-writers could 
manage to expatiate in something like sensational articles. 
But of late years this has greatly changed. Whether the 
administrative capabilities of Government are better than they 
were a dozen years ago, may still be considered an open 
question; but of a certainty, either those of private under- 
takings are now much worse than they ever have been, oF 
else we are only just beginning to see them in their true colours. 
Of these, the recent exposure of railway mismanagement 
affords us an example which is most striking, and no instance 
of financial fiascos has caused greater scandal than the hitherto 
well-thought-of London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 
For a period of ten or twelve years no line in England was 





better managed than this, and had the policy which ruled the 
directors until 1857 been continued until 1867, the property of 
its shareholders would have now been perhaps the most valuable 
of any railway company in England. The London and Brighton 
line is one of the oldest in the land. It escaped in 1840 what 
so many other companies suffered from—namely, attempts to 
create rival railways running to the same destination, and the 
reason it was spared this trouble was that it was already 
looked upon as a_ well-established affair, working well, 
and in excellent order. Some amount of money was, 
no doubt, lost by that mania for extension lines, 
which seems at times to rouse all boards of railway 
directors; but, before any serious damage was done to the 
interests of the proprietary, Mr. Laing was offered, and 
accepted, the paid chairmanship of the Board, and in a very 
short time the affairs of the company were upon a sounder 
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basis than ever. We learn from its accounts that between 
1847 and 1856 the capital of the undertaking was only in- 
creased from £6,760,000 to £7,760,000, while the net revenue 
had in the same time increased from £224,874 to £452,169. 
That is, whilst the capital had increased 15 per cent., the 
income, or revenue, had increased 95 per cent. In 1856 Mr. 
Laing resigned the chairmanship, and from being ruled by a 
clever railway director, the company commenced a year later 
to be governed by an ordinary joint-stock company board. 
From that day until now the affairs of the concern have been 
going on from bad to worse. The policy of extending branch 
lines in every direction, and that necessary sequence of in- 
volving their affairs in endless, priceless lawsuits, seems to 
have been the one ruling passion of the Board. They could 
not let well alone, and as they increased the capital of the line, 
the dividends of the shareholders diminished. In 1857 the 
capital of this railway was £7,760,000, and in 1866 it had 
increased to £16,462,000, being an increase of 110 per cent.; 
whereas the revenue had only increased about 1} per cent., 
being in the former year £425,169, and in the latter £503,000. 
All this evil was effected—all this vast sum of money wasted 
—by the rage not merely for extending their own main line 
and its legitimate branch feeders, but chiefly by a kind of what 
may be called bye-speculation, or meddling with other lines 
with which they really ought to have had nothing whatever to 
do. The Committee of Investigation which the London and 
Brighton shareholders appointed has brought to light directorial 
acts of the Board which are certainly the most erratic freaks 
of financial panics the minds of business men could conceive. 
With a well-established line, with no fear of competition, with 
a certainty of the most increasing and regular passenger traffic 
in the kingdom, they set about “ supporting ” certain new lines 
and using the capital of their own company to put on foot 
undertakings with which they would have no earthly concern, 
save as costly experiments of a railway financial system hitherto 
undreamt of. What Brighton is to London we all know, as 
well as we do what the latter is to the former. The one cannot 
do without the other, and the yearly increasing passenger traffic 
between the two places is owing to the growing necessity which 
Londoners have for fresh air and sea breezes, in proportion as 
this huge metropolis gets larger and larger. ‘“ Eight hours at 
the seaside”’ is no longer an indulgence monopolized by the 
For several months of the year it is what the French 
would call “ the distraction” which thousands of the working 
classes allow themselves from time to time. All these travel 
—must travel—by the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
line, which, with new railways becoming every day more and 
more impossible, gets a firmer and firmer monopoly of carrying 
London to its great bathing-place at stated seasons. No panics 
in trade, no failures in commerce, no American or other wars 
did, or ever could, interfere with the peculiar speciality of this 
one line. ‘I'he London and Brighton is the pleasure-going, the 
holida;-seeking road of three millions and a half of people, 
who ae more given than any other population on the globe to 
holiday making in their own grave way. The revenue of such 
a line was certain to—and did—greatly increase. Why its 
directors should, out of pure eccentric madness, try to divert 
the profit of the proprietors into channels where it was as 
certain of being absorbed as water is by sand, remains a 
problem which has yet to be solved. 

The directors of this line, to do them but justice, do not 
appear in one sense to have acted dishonestly. Their chief 
faults seem to have been wasting money on lines which could 
do their shareholders no earthly good, and concealing their 
acts when questioned as to how those funds were to be used. 
Thus two years ago they asked for something like £100,000, 
“to aid” the * Chichester and Midhurst” lines; and £500,000 
to do the same for the “ Surrey and Sussex” line. They gave 
out thut they were not going to make these lines, but they 
deemed it right that such near neighbours should be “sup- 
ported ” by the older and wealthier railway. The shareholders 
of the London and Brighton agreed at once, as also to a third 
Proposition to “ support ” the West Sussex Junction line. As 
we have said before, these propositions were made in 1865, 
which was a marvellous year for men obtaining any money they 
asked for any conceivable purpose. It now tutns out that in 
Point of fact the directors of the London and Brighton were the 


wealthy. 





Promoters of—or in modern City slang “ financed ”—these | 


three lines, and that they are now under engagement to con- 
struct, them, at an estimated outlay of about a million and a 
half, it being pretty well ascertained that the undertakings 


come near them—might perchance interfere with their working, 


and might perhaps at some future day injure and lessen the | 


profits of their own line—the London and Brighton Board have 
added a million and a half to their capital, besides becoming 
liable in many ways for future working, and lawsuits, to 
perhaps half a million more. This is the best story that can 
be made out for the defence of the directors. The Committee 
of Investigation admits that the directors meant well in what 
they did, but very rightly insist that their actions have been 
none the less hurtful to the interests of the company, than if 
their interests had been to ruin for ever the affairs of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

To a certain extent—but, it must be confessed, not before 
they were fairly driven into a corner—the directors of the 
company have repaired, as far as was possible, the evils for 
which they are responsible. They have withdrawn the Bill 
which would have authorized them to take over the three rail- 
ways we have mentioned. Here, however, their resolutions to 
do better for the future appear to have been abandoned. The 
meeting on Thursday, the 9th, presented all the worst features 
of a Board that has been found out doing wrong, is determined 
to brave out its misdeeds, and resolved to set the angry share- 
holders at defiance. Their non-concurrence in the fair, straight- 
forward policy of Sir Charles Jackson’s committee, and the 
consequent stormy discussion which followed, are events greatly 
to be lamented, as most detrimental to the interests of the 
proprietary. There cannot be two opinions as to the directors 
having, by their mismanagement, brought a splendid property 
to a state of all but insolvency, and that for two yeare they 
have systematically concealed from the shareholders facts with 
which the latter ought to have been made fully acquainted 
with even so far back as the winter of 1864-65. Why should 
they resist, as they are doing, the legitimate action and tem- 
perate resolutions of the Committee of Investigation? The 
only conceivable reason must be that they fear further and more 
damaging discoveries which have hitherto remained hidden. 
There can be little doubt but that in the end the directors will 
have to give way. Surely it would be wiser to do so with a 
good grace, whilst they have still the option. In all financial 
matters, secresy implies that wrong, if not fraud, has been 
committed ; and by resisting more inquiry, and setting their 
faces against the action of the Committee, even if they gain 
their point, they must ruin the value of their shareholders’ 
property upon the Stock Exchange. 

This new tale of railway ruin is but another instance of the 
absolute necessity for a closer supervision over railway matters 
upon the part of Government. If there is no department 
equal to looking deeper into the financial affairs of these com- 
panies, it is very certain that one ought to be created. Could 
not an official, with a power of supervision over railways such 
as Mr. Tidd Pratt has over friendly societies, be called into 
existence? Railway companies enjoy such a perfect monopoly 
of public traffic and locomotion, that when they go wrong the 
whole community is more or less injured. These considera- 
tions are quite apart from the immense amount of capital that 
has been sunk in these concerns. If boards of directors could, 
by any legal process or act of Parliament, be forced to tell the 
whole truth concerning the affairs of railway lines at their 
half-yearly meetings, there would be no necessity for any 
legislation on the subject; but the evil is that, although what 
they do say is perhaps not false, what they keep back is. 
generally more important than what they divulge. 








THE MINISTRY AND THEIR FENIAN SECRETS. 


TH question put to Lord Derby by the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, a few evenings ago, elicited an answer which appears 
a little startling. If Lord Derby be correctly reported, he 
said, in reply to Lord Clanricarde’s request for information as 
to the Fenian conspiracy and its organization :— 


‘The noble marquis further wishes to know whether we have apy 
objection to lay upon the table ‘such information as the Government 
may possess regarding the objects, ramifications, and full extent of 
the conspiracy.’ Now, I cannot conceive that it would be of any 
advantage to Ireland at the present moment—nor do I look forward 
to any period when it would be likely to be—that the Government 
should lay before Parliament any information they may have obtained 
with regard to the formation and objects of this Fenian conspiracy, 
and still less that they should make public documents showing the 
countenance and support which such conspiracies may have received. 
from foreign States. Any course more likely to embroil this country 
with foreign Powers, and to raise embarrassing discussions, I cannot 
imagine than that of laying before Parliament all the information 


. . ” 
ij , : | which we have collected or may collect on those important topics. 
will never pay even their own working expenses. In short, | * y 


With the bug-bear before their eyes that other companies might | 


It is very difficult to interpret these words in any way that 
will not imply that Ministers are in possession of information 
which, if given to the public, might lead to an embroilment 
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with foreign Powers. Such an admission, whatever it means, | 


is hardly consistent with the discreet reserve that ought to be 
maintained by a Minister of the Crown on such asubject. This 
singular statement was made in reply to a demand from Lord 
Clanricarde that Parliament should be informed what support 
the Fenian conspiracy had received from abroad. 

“A third point,” said the noble marquis, “not less essential to be 
known, though it involved matter of great delicacy, was what 
encouragement or assistance these couspirators received, either from 
foreign Powers or foreign individuals. It was said the conspirators 
had been in communication with persons on the continent of Europe.” 

We will not stop to inquire how far such an inquiry was a 
prudent one on the part of the questioner; but surely a more 
extraordinary statement was never hazarded by a Minister of 
the Crown than that made by Lord Derby when he informed 
the House of Lords that to publish the information in the 
possession of Government would be likely to embroil us with 
foreign Powers. It was quite open to Lord Derby to refuse 


| 





and a still more serious imputation. It may and it has been 


_ said with some appearance at least of reason that if the state. 


the information asked for, on the ground that, in his judgment, | 


it would be injurious to the public to produce it. 


Parliament | 


invariably gives credit to such a statement from a Minister, | 


and there the matter must have ended. 
assign any reason why Lord Derby should have gone on to add 
that the injury would consist in embroiling us with foreign 
Powers. ‘To plain men this can only mean one of two things 
—Encouragement has been given to the Fenian conspiracy by 


persons in such a position that the revelation of their doings 
would create embarrassment between our Government and the 
State in which they live. 

Such language we cannot help saying is mischievous in the 
extreme. It is directly calculated to foster the delusions which 
the Fenian leaders have been sedulously endeavouring to 
create. It may or may not be true that the Fenian organiza- 
tion in Ireland has been connected with the secret revolutionary 
societies which certainly exist on the continent of Europe. 
But Lord Derby’s language points to something very different 
from this. Lord Derby ought to have known that treasonable 
hopes in Ireland have been excited and maintained by stories 


It is not easy to | 


ments given to Government by the informers were produced 
they would by their very absurdity utterly discredit the tegtj. 
mony of those informers. If this be so, the information given 
ought, utterly irrespective of any other consideration but that 
of justice, to be produced. If the lives of men are to be taken 
on the testimony of informers, nothing ought to be withheld 
which can supply the means of testing how far they are 
deserving of credit in their tale. There is, we believe, no course 
open to Lord Derby to extricate himself from the consequences 
of his rashness except to give to the world the information 
which it is impossible to keep secret without raising suspicions 
and surmises a thousand times more damaging than anything 
which that information could possibly reveal. 





= 





STALE SEDITION. 


Very little provocation is required to arouse Mr. Disraeli’s 
wrath. His powers of invective, such as they are, are hig 
favourite weapons. As Mr. Mill says :—“ Every creature 
fights with his own natural weapons.” Much is said about 
Mr. Gladstone’s want of temper, because he sometimes 
glows with earnestness; but as Mr. Disraeli is always 


' sneering, no one notices it as ill-temper in him. Mr, 


foreign Governments, by persons of consequence abroad, or by | @,actone the other day received a deputation on the 


subject -of Reform. The deputation, which was from the 


| National Reform Union, consisted of about 200 persons, 


| including nearly twenty members of Parliament. 


industriously circulated of assistance, not from foreigners, | 


but from foreign States. The “brotherhood” in Ireland were 
assured that their leaders in America had obtained from the 
American Cabinet positive and distinct promises of support. 
Stories far more wild and umprobable were told, and were 
believed. Mysterious hints were thrown out of contributions 
to the Fenian exchequer by Russian gold. Numbers of men 
in Ireland were made to believe that Mitchell was residing in 
Paris as an acknowledged envoy from the Irish Republic to 
the Emperor of the French. 
on the same mission. And to such an extent were these 
delusions prevalent that multitudes of persons in Ireland were 
firmly persuaded that the last New Year’s-day speech of the 
Emperor to the foreign ambassadors would contain an allusion 
to the state of Ireland in terms which the British Government 
would be compelled to notice. Absurd and ridiculous as these 


Stephens, it was said, joined him | 


delusions were in the minds of the Irish populace, Lord Derby’s | 


most unhappy and unaccountable indiscretion has given coun- 
tenance to them all. The ardent imagination of our Irish 
fellow-subjects has seen in these mysterious sentences of the 
Prime Minister a confirmation of every tale of wonder by 
which they have been gulled. 
infuse vitality into the crushed and _ broken fragments of 
Fenianism, he could not have done more to effect that object 
than he has done by this speech. 

It is infinitely better now that the whole truth, whatever it is, 
should be told—* Omne ignotum pro magnifico ””—and nothing 


mystery of Lord Derby’s silence. We presume that the very 
most that is to be known is that either Godfrey Massey, or 
some equally respectable authority, has dressed up for the 
credulous ear of some Government official the legends of the 
Fenian conclaves. If this be all, the fiction will be simply 
laughed at by every rational man in Russia, in France, and the 
United States; by none more heartily than by the very rulers 
that are accused. We are entering on a new phase of the 
history of informers, if it be really true that they have taken to 
accusing crowned heads. One of these fellows would probably 
think he had entitled himself to a grand reward if he had 
implicated in the Fenian conspiracy the Kmperor of Russia, or 
of France, or even the uncrowned ruler of the United States. 
It is just possible that Lord Derby’s mysterious allusions refer 
to something of this nature. If so, the sooner the fabrication 
is exposed to the ridicule of Europe the better. 

It is not among the least of the evil consequences of Lord 
Derby’s indiscretion that he has exposed himeelf to another 


Had Lord Derby desired to | 


| wont— 


| gentleman is actually not allowed to have the bark 


. | sent up to London “by parliamentary trains,’ 
that can possibly be revealed will do as much mischief as the | 


The lan- 
guage of the deputation, for there were many speeches, was 
far from violent, being, indeed, marked by strict moderation, 
adopted especially with the view of leaving Mr. Gladstone as 
free as possible to decide upon his future course. One strong 
expression and only one is reported. Mr. Warburton, one of 
the deputation from Manchester, described the recent vote of 
the House of Commons on the Government Reform Bill as an 
“infamous proceeding ’—a phrase which proved too much for 
Mr. Neate’s nerves, and forced him to leave the room. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke at some length, not disguising his disgust at 
the conduct of some members of the Liberal party, and frankly 
confessing that the party which followed him was but a small 
one. He dissected the Government measure, which he acknow- 
ledged to be now very nearly a Parliamentary success; but 
added that its success in Parliament was in an inverse ratio 
to its character as a satisfactory settlement; and proclaiming 
that he would not accept it as a settlement in any case. Mr. 
Bright followed with a short speech, in which he advocated the 
holding of meetings and the presentation of a monster petition. 
In all this there would seem to have been nothing very remark- 
able. Nobody could expect that the Liberal party would 
acquiesce in the Government measure, which is rapidly passing 
through the House without any very substantial alterations, 
as a permanent settlement. Mr. Bright’s language, too, im 
this case, happened to be particularly moderate. Bat Mr. 
Disraeli is galled to find that though all is smooth in the House 
of Commons, the matter will not end there; as he glides down 
the stream he hears the roar of the cataract below, over which 
he will be inevitably dashed, and, stung by the thought, he 
forgets his calmer cunning. His anger will not let him, as is his 


‘« Without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ;” 


but he breaks out into invective, and talks of Atticus and of 
“the old stages and antique machinery of agitation being 
> and denounces 
these ‘“ obsolete incendiaries ” and “ spouters of stale sedition 

in staler invectives. Mr. Gladstone reminded him that “ obso- 
lete” was a rather inaccurate term to apply to what he was 
denouncing so vehemently as in vigorous action; but 7 
Disraeli was too angry to be very precise in his language. e 
complains that “everybody who does not agree with — 
body is looked upon as a fool.” In this case it seems wih 
somebody who does not agree with everybody is at considera . 
pains to prove himself such. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “has sur 
prised me more in the ebullitions which have recently occurré 


than their extremely intolerant character.” The right hon. 
ing all to 


h between 
for the 
“ L’état, 
lk of 


himself. Mr. Disraeli, in his anger, does not distinguls 
treason to him and treason to the State. He 1s 
moment identifying himself with the State, and says, 
c’est moi!” And so he feels it to be seditious to t 


ignoring his authority. When he reflects calmly upon = 
| expressions, he will no doubt recollect that the State -* a 
a 


4 


thing more than Mr. Disraeli or what he represents, 
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the course Mr. Gladstone proposes to follow is neither so stale 
as mere opposition to Mr. Disraeli would be, nor so seditious as 
such an opposition appears in his eyes. This imperious 
impatience would be really very pretty in the nursery. 

It may not, however, be amiss to consider a little what must be 

the inevitable result of the passing of such a Bill as the present. 
If the country really desires Reform, it cannot be satisfied by 
the mere pretence of it: it is useless to build a sham edifice on 
Conservative foundations and to invite people to enter in and 
dwell there. Every Liberal believes that the Compound House- 
holder provisions will be fatal to the operation of the Govern- 
ment measure as a settlement of Reform; and if so, what is the 
natural consequence ? on what ground are the Liberals to be 
asked to accept as a satisfactory settlement what they feel to 
be a delusive measure? The measure not only does not give 
them what they ask, but forces upon them what they abhor ; 
it inflicts upon them a grievance, and what can be expected 
but that they will exert themselves to get rid of the 
grievance and to obtain their desires. Mr. Disraeli should 
remember this; in fact, the very current which bears him 
so pleasantly along is caused by the cataract to which he 
is gliding; for the Radical portion of his supporters have 
voted with him in the hope that, having by his aid obtained 
household suffrage, plus some restrictions, they will be able by 
agitation to get rid of the restrictions, and leave household 
suffrage pur et simple. They, as we say, kindly help him in 
his downward course, at the termination of which he begins 
already to shudder. But he has no excuse for talking about 
sedition in connection with Mr. Gladstone. The course an- 
nounced by the latter may be a highly disagreeable one for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to contemplate, as it forewarns 
him that when all is done, the reckoning is still to come. But 
it is a course which is open to the Liberal party without in- 
volving itself in sedition. The proposed plan is merely to 
continue to agitate until a satisfactory measure is passed. The 
passing of such a measure will clearly involve Mr. Disraeli’s 
abandonment of power, and the consequent exclusion for some 
time of the party he leads; but that does not make it seditious 
or treasonable. That such a measure must be passed, if there 
is to be a substantial Reform, we cannot doubt. The argu- 
ments urged by Mr. Gladstone against the present measure 
have never been satisfactorily answered, and the objections they 
disclose are such as render it impossible that the Liberal party 
can be content with a measure to which they apply in all their 
force, and in which the only “ concessions,” like all the rest of 
the affair, have been sham ones. It is absurd to call upon the 
Liberal party to make concessions corresponding to those of 
the Government, since those of the Government are of the sham 
kind. What they have actually conceded is unreal, as in the 
case of the compound honseholder ; they have only pretended 
to concede in the case of the two years’ residence, as the Con- 
Servatives themselves did not support this provision. 
_ In conclusion, we may notice that Mr. Disraeli still persists 
In ignoring Mr. Gladstone as leader of the Opposition, and 
treats him only as a private member of the House. This is 
certainly hardly to be called a “stale” device, since it is a 
discourtesy seldom before witnessed. But let Mr. Disraeli 
beware that he himself is not actaally left stranded by his 
party, who have followed him mutinously so far. We perceive 
with satisfaction that Mr. Gladstone has confidence in the 
diminished party which still follows him; it is a nucleus which 
cannot fail to attract round it a Liberal party more sincere and 
sound than when it numbered among its ranks its former 
lukewarm followers. 








ON HEROINES. 


Dertnitions are, as a rule, ticklish things. But we cannot 
be far wrong in defining the heroine of a novel as the person 
who is to be married. No doubt she does not always accom- 
plish her destiny, for the extra ingenuity or the lawless 
temperament of an author, thanks to the machinery of domestic 
treachery or legal disabilities, may interpose obstacles in the 
way of that happy conclusion. But even in these cases our 
surprise and disappointment endorses the general law, and the 
exception only deepens in the mind of readers their sense of the 
Prevailing rule. After this it sounds idle to insist on the 
importance of this character in the dramatis persone ; for what 
are nine-tenths of novels without a wedding at the end? Mere 
fables without a moral. On this altar at least all schools of 
= have sacrificed, from the Braddons to the Sinclairs. 
b age - be romances in three volumes or novelettes in one, 

1€ superscription of Austin or Eliot upon them, our 


Caterers have served u p this inevitable dish with their peculiar | of sitting for this character constitutes an extr 


| 
| 
| 
| 





sauce, and the public have fed greedily thereon. Thoagh' 
Thackeray showed his versatility in writing a novel without a 
hero, Amelia, poor washed-out body as she is, has the attributes 
of a heroine about her, and we doubt if man or woman nowa- 
days would ruminate’on a work of fiction without supplying 
some such link between themselves and their audiences, any 
more than men would dream of making bricks without due 
allowance of straw. The natural bent of each individual author 
introduces, as might be expected, every variety of shade. Tt 
is a picture which, in the manipulation, admits of infinite 
grades of skill. The heroine may be colourless, as Amelia, and 
she may be the gilded butterfly which, by its brightness, throws 
the rest of the cast deep into the background. The man- 
novelist, following in the steps of Pope, generally chooses the 
dummy. Whilst Rebecca is one of those exquisite creations, 


** Which Jows might kiss and Infidels adore,” 


Rowena is a flaxen-haired beauty, insipid and miss-ish, who is 
the heroine simply because she is fated to be married. 
Thackeray, however, broke a lance for the fair Jewess, as well 
as Ivanhoe. Sometimes this bridal radiance, stooping to 
morality, casts an overwhelming shadow on the luckless fortunes 
of some airy good-for-nothing. And here, again, we do not 
always back the favourite; she is already too highly blessed 
to care for our sympathy. More tears have been shed 
over the kittenish graces of Hetty, marred and dimmed 
by her own vanity and folly, than over the staid 
formalism of the married Dinah, who seems only to have 
reaped the due reward of her list of virtues. And Becky 
Sharp would have fared better, if heroines were elected by 
manhood suffrage. This prominence given to failure is, indeed, 
one of the best characteristics which fiction can boast of. In 
its pages success is not dandled and idolized as the one thing 
needful. Failure has its poetry too. Whilst the world is 
crowning the conqueror, it is the privilege of the novelist, as he 
tells how stoutly the fight was maintained, for a moment to 
hush the triumph which swells over those who have fallen in 
the fray. Of course, inferior hands do not care about this 
kind of thing. Building on more flimsy material, it is their 
province to establish the natural affinity between muslin and 
matrimony, and they succeed in this branch tolerably well. 
Their idea of poetry is comprehended in a charade. These are 
the Ritualists of literature. The ceremony with its troop of 
bridesmaids and epithalamiums of wedding bells they dwell 
upon with a zest, minuteness, and eloquence which the 
Morning Post reporter of marriages in high life alone can hope 
to rival. Indeed, they pursue the same calling. For the cere- 
monial school moves chiefly in the higher circles; the first 
volume tickles the reader from the baronetage, the second 
raises him to the peerage, and the catastrophe culminates in 
the delicate imagery of a trousseau. If the story flags, or the 
incidents are likely to occur too far apart, the mind is gently 
stimulated with episodes, in themselves irrelevant to the plot, 
but intrinsically charming, as their scene is laid in Belgravia 
or Mayfair. This kind of novel has its analogue in historical 
works. There are female historians, whose heroines governing 
the world by a judicious admixture of festivities and pageants 
are supposed to stamp their age by some novelty in costume, 
whilst they take their part in the world’s history decked out on 


| some field of the cloth of gold. These authors are right in 
| fiction or in fact to treat of matters which lie within the 


| compass of their powers. 


Others who have probed more 
deeply into the springs of human action are conscious that this 
upholstery is an unworthy appendage to the anxieties and ills 
which are unfailing items in the sum of our lives; and accord- 
ingly, when the time is come for their heroines to receive the 
blessing of the Church, the affair is calmly settled without a 
burst of trampets or a flutter of millinery. 

Though the variety of the heroine is manifold, its principal 


_ representatives may be ranged under about three heads. Of 


these the most ordinary type is the doll fresh from the school- 
room. This is the child of the Minerva press. She has no 
distinctive mental faculties, and is to all intents and purposes 
a mere piece of drawing-room furniture, elegant, slightly 
scented, and generally unmeaning. Her sole object in life is to 
be married, and the greater the contrast between herself and her 
adorer the better; and consequently to mate her with some 
worthy man, who is entrapped by her youthful ways and 
childish prettiness, is a sufficiently desirable and artistic aim. 
As regards the readers, this plan succeeds, inasmuch as it 
enlists their sympathies on behalf of a man who, thinking to 
find in his wife a companion and helpmate, wakes up to the 
conviction that he has invested his happimess in a mass of fluff, 


or in a bundle of curl-papers. The number of models capable 
a incentive with 
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many novelists, who prefer drawing their own acquaintance to ciated by the world at large. Tt is certain that a genuine 
going into the highways and hedges for less hackneyed speci- | devotee to Methodism, to teetotalism, or to spiritualism jg 


mens. Add to this, the advantage of choosing persons who are 
nearly destitute of light and shade in their moral bearings, and 
at once we comprehend the reason for this shallowness in the 
repertory of our literary novices. The next type 1s of a less 


accomplished painter, she may be any one of the three. Her 
taste in lace may be defective, and she may understand shirt- 
making better than tatting. Her horsemanship may be open 
to criticism, and her boudoir may not be a gem; but she is 


honest and gentle, and, above all, domestic. Sometimes she is | 


not even attractive in appearance. But in this case the poetical 
justice, which has been almost banished to the pages of fiction, 
has full play, and the author seems to delight in compensating 
the niggardliness of nature by the full flow of happiness which 
attends upon her real deserts. Mr. Trollope prefers to adorn 
his heroines, but in other respects the most charming examples 
of this domesticity rewarded may be found in his pages. We 
come last to the heroine proper, the creature who moves in an 
atmosphere of passions, plots, and violence. This is the field 
in which originality asserts itself beyond the province of inge- 
nuity however great. Our English storms are poor things after 
acyclone. But the tropical tempest must be genuine. Now 
the Aurora Floyds are nothing but sheet lightning. It is 


all very well by way of a literary exercise to stuff a | 


groom’s accomplishments into a felon’s skin, to supplement 
them with petticoats and call the whole a woman, just as one 


can fancy an artist in a tipsy freak heaping all his properties | 


on a lay figure and calling the product a creation. The result 


is still more startling when it is flavoured with bigamy, and | 
intensified by impulses to manslaughter, but it is none the less | 
a monster. Not that we are inclined to quarrel with these | 


Frankensteins, as if they had a chance of inoculating mankind 


with their odious code of morals. On the contrary, we regard | 


them in the light of hideous machines, as real as the Cock- 
lane ghost, as demoralizing as Bluebeard. To render them 
mischievous, they require those touches of probability which 
caused Macheath, according to tradition, to be the father of a 
race of highwaymen. No one can accuse the melodramatic 
school of this fault. It has written a series of novels without 
a glimpse of nature to entrap the most impressionable of its 
readers. We shall not see Englishwomen follow in the steps of 
Aurora Floyd till the whole tribe of Quakeresses are well on 
the way to Utah. 

Enough of this literary excrescence, and let us turn fora 
moment to the heroine worthy of the name. We can do little 


beyond noting her existence, which, like a delicate piece of | 
machinery when taken to pieces, loses the motive power which | 
sets it at work. The complexity of the parts is not fitly | 


gauged by analysis. You do not get beyond the materials. 
She may be plain as Jane Eyre, or charming as Esther Lyon, 
and yet the outward form in each case is merged in the various 
phases of passion which the inward light of the writer has 
capacity todevelop. ‘The spectacle we are invited to is that of 
mind over matter, of mental struggles encountering and trium- 
phant over physical obstacles. As in our actual life, the life of 
these ideal creations is not one of repose. Their paths are 
not laid in the pleasant places, where idleness dozes out its 
time. They do not leave to others the burden and heat of the 
day. They are in the throng, toiling that others may rest, 
sowing that others may reap; and if in the end they share of 
the harvest, none can grudge them their earnings. Insight 
and earnestness are the foundations on which this structure is 
laid, and without the two qualifications no novelist can be a 
teacher. An artist he may be. But at best he will only 
paint pictures of genre. It may seem exacting to ask so much 
at the hands of these caterers to our appetite for amusement, 
but the novel has annexed of late years so many provinces of 
our older literature, that we have a right to expect from it 
more solid food than is to be found in the twaddle of fashion 
or in the heated inventions of fantastical brains. 








TOBACCO STOPPERS. 


EntuustasM leads people into strange vagaries. Let a 
woman adopt a man’s costume, and after a time she adheres 
to the most distinctive article of male clothing with a tenacity 
which resembles a religious belief. There are also questions 
of minor morals which are elected into heroic virtues by 
the suffrages of a minority, and which imply an amount 
of self-denial and sacrifice which is never duly appre- 











_ never content with the enjoyment of the conscience he has 


kept pure by his ascetism. He is somehow so angry with you 
for being wicked that you entertain a slight suspicion that he is 


_ more or less jealous of what he declaims against. ‘This jg, jn 
cut-and-dried order—that of the deserving heroine. She is the : 
woman that unmarried men, tired of their independence, are in | 


search of. Not necessarily a polyglot, a fine musician, or an | 
before us two numbers of the Anti-Tobacco Journal. hig 


fact, the vice of total abstinence. ‘Total abstinence means uni- 
versal intolerance, and is made of the stuff which formerly 
suggested faggots for heretics. Here, for instance, we have 


organ was specially established to put out all the pipes in the 
kingdom. We do not find that Dean Close is a contributor 
to its pages, but we know that he is an apostle of the movement 
which it supports. Perhaps the reason why the clerical counter. 
blast is wanting is that the Dean could not quite reconcile hig 
orthodoxy with the lengths to which the more virulent tobacco- 
phobists are prepared to go. With them a young man who 
smokes is qualifying himself for a future punishment not un- 
associated slightly with the nature of his crime. Cigars and 
meerschaums, according to our modern tobacco stoppers, should 
have been specially mentioned in the Decalogue; snuff will 
bring down vengeance on the snuffer. Nor is this all. The 
smoker who escapes Bedlam is Jacky. Smoking is also the main 
cause of colliery accidents. But the most amusing instance of 
extravagance presented by the Anti-Tobacco Journal is this :— 


“One Tuovsanp Eicutr HunpreD AND Sixty-two Pounps 
STOLEN BY SMOKERS IN A RaiLway Carriace.—The recent robbery 
of £1,862 in a railway carriage in Scotland from a gentleman 
who politely complied with the request of two villains to be allowed 
to smoke in a first-class carriage ought to act asa caution to other 
travellers in perpetuity.” 


The sensational heading, and the awful consequences which 
the permission to allow others to smoke entailed upon the 
anti-tobacconist directs an obvious moral, which is further 
down adorned by a tale of how “the late King of Prussia, 
while travelling in a railway carriage with the Emperor of 
Russia and two of the Russian princes, who smoked strong 
tobacco, became insensible, and the loss of his reason and life 
supervened therefrom.” If one were to make a case for the 
Russian princes, whose smoking caused this appalling cata- 
strophe, it might be urged that had his Majesty of Prussia 
occasionally indulged himself in the narcotic, the chances are 
that the fumes would not affect his constitution so destruc- 
tively. But your tobacco stopper can only rant, he can never 
reason. If he were to touch up the Dance of Death, he would 
represent the skeleton waving a “churchwarden” instead of 
a scythe, or offering his cigar-case to the doomed. Indeed, 
the Anti-Tobacco Journal, although its present circulation 
would not evidently justify the employment of a cartoon for 
the purpose of propagandism, ventures in a small way to 
illustrate by a diagram the doctrines to which it is addicted. 
There is on the back sheet of the periodical an Anti-Smokers’ 
Compass. This is apparently designed for a tobacco stopper's 
vade-mecum. Carried in the pocket, it will enable him to 
demonstrate with mathematical precision the physiological 
calamities of smoking. According to this ingenious repre 
sentation, a smoker is bounded on the north by Indigestion, on 
the south by Ungentility, on the east by a Deaf Conscience, 
and on the west by a Nervous System utterly gone to rain. 
There are, besides, several other black spots revolving round 
tobacco, such as jails, poisons, and weak limbs. In truth, 
nearly all the ills of flesh that flesh has inherited come from 
tobacco, and (the spiritual evils are so directly attributed to 
the same source, that we are inclined to think that in an anti- 
tobacco edition of the Old Testament an anti-tobacco com 
mentator would insist that the tree which brought death into 
the world was ncither more nor less than a tobacco-plant. 
There might, of course, be some difficulty on the point, but 
none to which the ingenuity of a commentator and a tobacco- 
phobist would be unequal. 

The special examples culled for the use of tobacco stopp 
are almost as rich as those instances of the intervention © 
Providence which Sydney Smith extracted from Wesleyan 
tracts. A medical student, the slave of “ Cavendish, — 
mad and smashed furniture with a poker from morning ots 
night. The Rev. S. Clarkson, late of Salford, contributes the 
following :— 


crs 


a steam- packet 


* T was once standing by the side of a gentleman on 
gy 8 pereops 


who suddenly fell dead with a pipe in his mouth. I had heard of pet i 
dying suddenly on their knees, in prayer, and in different por! 1"? 
but the thought of dying in the act of smoking had such au+™ 
upon me that I determined never to smoke again.” 


The Rev. Mr. Clarkson must have rather eccentric notions of r 
sponsibility, and should never have smoked at all if he regure 
his fuming in the light which he seems to have done. Having 
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been now converted from the error of his cutty or his “ billiard,” 
he is determined to enforce his. new convictions with all the 
ardour of arenovated purist. But there is a touching romance 
in the Anti-Tobacco Journal which really brings tears in our 
eyes. It is called “ A Word to Persons wishing to take a 
Degree; or, Brown’s Amendment.” We recommend it to 
certain novel-writers as a good basis for a work of domestic 
fiction. The outlines are simple enough. There was a young 
man in @ shop, and his master, whose name was Brown, dis- 
covered that he smoked and betted, and sent the young man 
away. As he departed, Brown addressed to him these historical 
words, “I propose as an amendment to your own line of 
business, that you pack up your traps and be gone.” The 
sentence sank into the heart of the reprobate, he smashed his 
pipe, forswore penny “ Pickwicks” for the future, and became 
such a shining vessel in the next “first-class establishment” to 
which he betook himself, that the other first-class young men 
christened him “ B.A.,” or Brown’s Amendment. “There,” 
they would admiringly remark, as he passed by them proud 
and pipeless, “ there goes Brown’s Amendment.” The “ Letters 
to the Editor” are not the least amusing portions of the Anti- 
Tobacco Journal. The first letter is from a Clerkenwell corre- 
spondent, “who has the honour and privilege of being a member 
of a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society,” and who is 
desirous of exercising his privilege on his associates to the extent 
of reading a paper on the history of tobacco; he wants the editor 
to furnish him with facts, and aid his endeavour to help the 
anti-tobacco movement. <A “ Son of Temperance,” from North 
Shields, forwards stamps for a dozen handbills, “assorted, at 
2d.,” No. 15, “ Street Smoking a Public Nuisance,” and “ A 
Doctor ordered Me to Smoke.” A Lancashire postman desi- 
derates “ anti-tobacco information,” in order to get up an essay 
on “Tobacco versus Christianity.” ‘“ W. H.” has not “yet 
commenced the habit of either drinking, smoking, or snuffing, 
and is therefore naturally inclined to affirm that smoking is 
bad.” “G.8.,” from Brighton, asks, “ What does it cost Great 
Britain per annum to smoke?” ‘ John Thompson” suggests 
a substitute for the evil, which is none other than that men, 
instead of smoking and sucking cigars “should suck their 
thumbs.” 

The sum total is that smoking will insure misery in this life, 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth in the next. The mode of 
inculcating the notion is to take a number of extreme instances, 
and to work them into a bigoted hotch-potch, which is always 
ignorant, and not unfrequently irreverent. We do not so much 
blame the tobacco stoppers for this, as it is the nature of their 
mission, and of every similar mission (for tobacco stoppers 
may be considered typically), to burst into invectives and into 
abuse where their argument and their heads are weak. ‘The 
part of the journal to which we have referred above represents 
& conspiracy in Pandemonium against mankind wherein tobacco 
is decided upon as the most efficient agent for procuring 
damnation to earth. Think of “ Mr. Lexton, who spent ten 
thousand nine hundred and fifty hours in the act of smoking.” 
Where would he have gone but for his conversion? We wonder 
the tobaccophobists are not better supported. But there is a 
limp and a lean air about the subscriptions and the “ organ.” 
We are surprised to find so few ladies coming forward. 
Are we not told they are jealous of their husbands’ 
propensities? The club smoking-room is not, we believe, a 
popular institution with the sex, and tobacco under some roofs 
is tabooed altogether. Why does not the Anti-Tobacco Society 
establish a female branch? It is certain to receive the en- 


couragement of a number of disagreeable spinsters and of | a 
stupid married women; and if only half the proportion of these | the forced currency of the bank notes will cease. 


now in England subscribed a penny to the general fund, the 
society might build offices in Cannon-street, and send Anti- 
Tobacco missionaries to the remotest portions of the globe. 
Dean Close should not stop at £2. 2s., the amount we find 
him down for, in furthering this glorious cause. He 
should contribute towards the pages of the journal. He 
should imitate the generosity of the gentleman who offers 
£100 for two essays on the evils of the plant, and 
who alone of the supporters of the crusade evinces a 
liberality commensurate with the characteristic zeal of the anti- 
tobacco persuasion. We, ourselves, would suggest a substitute 
for the “ smokers’ compass.” We know it would be difficult to 
Procure an artist who does not smoke, and who would take 
kindly, to the work, but one may be found. Let him show Sir 
Isaac Newton putting the girl’s finger into his pipe, and 
trace a chart exhibiting the career of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
how his misfortunes dated from the time he first inhaled 
tobaceo. These will tell better than the “Compass.” Mean- 
while the tobacco stoppers perceive no distinction between the 
"se and the abuse of smoking; if they cannot trust themselves 














| from drink without locking up the bottle, and if they believe 


that cigars and pipes are direct objects of divine vengeance, it 
would be the greatest pity in the world to interfere one way or 
another with that calm and settled imbecility which often hugs 
itself into a most comfortable and intense conviction of having 
monopolized a virtue. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Peace seems to be assured for the present year by the suc- 
cessful result of the London Conference. Although the main 
causes of animosity or distrust between the French and Prussian 
peoples are undoubtedly not removed by the compromise just 
concluded— indeed, it is but too apparent that both the prin- 
cipals to the quarrel are dissatisfied, since each has found it 
necessary to recede from his original position—something is 
gained by the mere fact of war being postponed. This, it is 
true, gives both France and Prussia time to complete their 
armaments, and to prepare for conflict on a more deadly scale; 
but it also gives time for national animosities to cool down, for 
reason and humanity to be heard, and for the Peace party in 
France, which has recently shown so much unexpected vigour, 
to augment its numbers and organize its forces. If war must 
inevitably be, sooner or later, it is better, as Canning said, 
that it should be later. But it is impossible to deny that the 
future has its perils. The mutual jealousy of the French and 
Germans is excessive; andit is keenly felt in Francethat the crea- 
tion of the great military Empire which resulted from the defeat 
of Austria at Sadowa, has been attended by circumstances which 
throw a certain discredit on the prestige of its western rival. 
What mainly determined Napoleon and Bismarck to come to 
terms with one another was the consciousness that neither side 
was prepared for a conflict. The Newe Freie Presse, of Vienna, 
puts the case very truly when it says that Prussia was 
deterred from war by the facts that South Germany isa 
still in a state of complete military disorganization, that 
Hanover is discontented, and that Slesvig-Holstein might 
be a danger in the rear; while France was taught 
prudence by the knowledge that her army is not yet reor- 
ganized, that her troops are not completely armed with the 
new gun, and that allies would not be forthcoming. Yet, 
after all deductions are made, the pacific conclusion of the 
London Conference is a boon to the world; and the Marquis 
de Moustier, in announcing the news to the French Legislative 
Body, called attention to a fact very significant of our era, 
and very hopeful for the future—viz., that a Conference has 
for the first time averted a war, instead of simply meeting to 
settle matters after the war has been fought out, and the mis- 


chief done. 





Signor Ferrara, the Italian Finance Minister, has made a 
very satisfactory statement in the Chamber of Deputies, with 
respect to the national revenue. An extraordinary tax of 
£24,000,000, spreading over four years, will be imposed upon 
the ecclesiastical property, of which tax the larger portion will 
be advanced by a company consisting of Messrs. Rothschild, 
the Crédit Foncier of Paris, and the National Bank of Italy, 
who will only charge a commission of three per cent., instead 
of the ten per cent. required by the Belgian house of Lan- 
grand-Dumonceau. The liabilities of the State to the National 
Bank will be paid off, and, as the result of this reimbursement, 

Other taxes 
will be brought forward, and it is hoped that, by this increase 
of revenue, by strict economy, by a reduction of the army, and 
by certain internal administrative reforms, the annual deficit 
may be covered. The accumulated deficit, by the bye, appears 
to have been overstated by Signor Ferrara’s predecessors, 
Messrs. Sella and Depretis; yet it is undoubtedly large. The 
present Finance Minister sets it down, for the financial 
period beginning in January, 1869, at £23,000,000. This is a 
terrible burden upon the energies of any nation, and Italy 
at present is not strong enough to support such a weight with- 
out showing symptoms of distress. From 1860 to 1867, both 
inclusive, the annual deficit, according to the Times, has ranged, 
in round numbers, from £8,000,000 to £27,000,000—on an 
more than one-half of the general yearly revenue, 
£26,000,000. The total debt at the 
ted at £220,000,000, the interest on 
£11,000,000. Six loans in 

to £90,000,000, were con- 
and the Government was 
the State railways, 


average, 
which hardly exceeded 
close of 1865 was calcula 
which amounted to a yearly sum of 
seven years, amounting altogether 
tracted to meet this vast expenditure, a 
obliged to alienate the national domains, 
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the patrimony of the minor States that had been annexed 
to the new kingdom, and part of the ecclesiastical property. 
In this way the deficit was no doubt greatly reduced; but, as 
we have seen, a sum of £23,000,000 yet remains. There appears 
now to be a fair prospect of the speedy disappearance of this 
incubus ; and Signor Ferrara, who had but a fortnight wherein 
to mature his projects, deserves no little credit for having 
prepared a scheme which looks so hopeful for the future. 





Omar Pasua has not distinguished himself as yet in Crete. 
He has been twice repulsed, with considerable loss, in his 
attack on Sphakia, where the Christians are strongly in- 
trenched. A special correspondent of the Daily News, writing 
on April 20th from the head-quarters of the insurgent forces 
near Heracleum, gives a very interesting description of the 
patriot army, of their devotion, good organization, and extraor- 
dinary energy in marching through rough defiles and over 
precipitous mountains, and harassing the skirts of the enemy 
at unexpected seasons. They are greatly aided by volunteers 
from Greece, and, according to the Athenian correspondent of 
the Times, by funds from Russia. They have established an 
executive Government, elected a President, and published a 
Constitution ; yet they are not very likely to succeed, unless 
the great Powers take some concerted measures on their behalf. 
Cannot this be done in a pacific, yet effective, manner ? 





Prince Cuartes of Roumania is not getting on well with 
his subjects, who, but a short time ago, elected him with so 
much enthusiasm to rule over them, vice Couza, cashiered. He 
has dismissed his Parliament with a decided snubbing for 
refusing or omitting to vote certain laws and credits which the 
Prince considers necessary. ‘These German adventurers do not 
appear to succeed in the Hast of Europe. Otho was a failure 
in Greece; and now Prince Charles of Hohenzollern has got 
into hot water with the Moldo-Wallachians. 





Tne release of Mr. Jefferson Davis on bail, after a detention 
of rather more than two years—a subject to which we have 
devoted a separate article—will probably bring to a termination 
the contemplated proceedings against him, and in that case it 
will close the sad chapter of the civil war of 1861-5. It will, 
perhaps, not be unwise to let bygones be bygones, for there is 
quite enough to do in the present, and the future has its 
problems which demand all the courage, sense, and patriotism 
of the nation. The negro question has yet to be settled, and 
the South has to be reconciled with the North. A great 
advance, however, has already been made with respect to the 
former, and it is almost startling to find a Northern Senator, 
and well-known member of the Republican party, addressing 
5,000 coloured people in an open square at Charleston. On 
the 3rd inst., however, Senator Williams performed this feat, 
which only a few years ago would have been pronounced im- 
possible. He exhorted the black people to register their names 
as electors, and to vote for the old flag, adding—* Vote so to 
change the constitution of this State that your liberties may 
be consummated and made secure;” to which the negroes, 
with their tendency to the use of devotional language, responded, 
“Yes, bless the Lord!” This in Charleston, which so long 





and obstinately resisted the Federal arms! The speaker | 


earnestly implored his auditory to cherish no hate or prejudice, 
and to do nothing to provoke a war of races; and it may be 
safely affirmed that his advice ig very likely to be followed, for, 
of all people, negroes are the most forgiving. It is not im- 
probable that in a few years the Southern blacks and their 
former masters will be found working side by side, and that a 
healthy balance between the Northern and Southern States 
will be thus effected. In the meanwhile, there is work of 
another kind to be done. The State of New York is about. to 
hold its fifth Constitutional Convention, for the consideration 
of sundry reforms in the Government, the suffrage, the 
judiciary, &c. These Conventions are, or at least may be 
held every twentieth year; and the scandalous disclosures 
recently made with respect to the corruption of the New York 
Legislature (of which further details in connection with railway 
bills have recently been made) will offer abundant materials for 
discussion. The appointment of the judges will also come under 
consideration ; and it is to be hoped that the system of making 
these officials dependent on popular election, which has resulted 


in the grossest partisanship, and in the choice of men who area | 


disgrace to the Bench, will be set aside. Whatever changes 
may be proposed must be submitted to the vote of the whole 
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people; so that there is no fear of anything retrograde being 
enacted in despite of the popular will. 








Drirrtcut as it is to place implicit trust in the intelligence 
about Mexico which comes to us through the United States 
it seems probable that the news with respect to the collapse of 
the Emperor Maximilian’s cause is substantially true. The 
statement is that Miramon is dead, that the Imperial forces are 
disbanded, that Marquez is completely defeated, that Queretaro 
is captured, and that Maximilian is in concealment. At an 
rate, there can be no doubt that all chance of establishing a 
Mexican Empire is at an end. We wish we could persuade 
ourselves that the prospects of the country were any the better 
for this circumstance. But the chronic state of anarchy is as 
bad as ever. The fight is now between Juarez and Ortega, 
and it would be idle to look for a stable Government from such 
materials as either partisan hus at his command. 





A “Sprritvauist” in Connecticut has been convicted of a 
series of atrocious cruelties to his daughter, a girl of thirteen, 
with a view to “curbing her will,” according to the direction 
of the spirits. People remark with surprise that he was a 
religious man; but there are some forms of religion which only 
intensify the cruelty of hard and violent natures. 





On Monday evening, Sir Roderick Murchison informed the 
Royal Geographical Society that he had that day received a 
letter from Zanzibar, informing him that an Arab trader had 
just arrived from Lake Tanganyika, on which he had met a 
white man! It is well known that the Tanganyika was the 
point which Dr. Livingstone was striving to reach when, it is 
said, he was murdered by the Mazite. Sir Roderick stated 
that no white man but Livingstone had left the shores of 
Africa for the Tanganyika; and who could the white man 
whom the trader met there be but the illustrious explorer 
whose death has been reported to us? It will be 
remembered that when Dr. Livingstone was within three 
days’ march of Lake Nyassa, his invalided Sepoys were 
sent back to Zanzibar, and were still there when 
Moosa and his companions arrived in December last. It 
appears that, after Moosa had told the tale of the attack upon 
Livingstone by the Mazite to the English Consul, he gave @ 
totally different account of the fray to one of the Sepoys, who 
told it to Colonel Rigby, our late Consul at Zanzibar. The 
following is this Sepoy’s account, as communicated by Sir R. 
Murchison :—“TI arrived at Zanzibar with the surviving five 
men of my party on the 25th of October; and in the month 
of December Moosa arrived there with five of the Johanna men. 
He reported that Dr. Livingstone had crossed the Lake of 
Nyassa, and, having marched a short distance into the country, 
sent, on a certain day, Moosa, with his men, into a village 
to procure supplies, he himself going elephant-shooting with the 
rest of his party. That shortly after some of the porters, 
whom Dr. Livingstone had taken from the shore of the lake, 
came to him and stated that Dr. Livingstone and all his party 
had been attacked and killed. The porters related that @ 
quarrel arose with the natives in consequence of Dr. Living- 
stone not complying with their demand for cloth. They seized 
some of the baggage, upon which one of Livingstone’s party 
fired his musket; the natives then fired arrows, and all the 
party were killed, and the baggage carried off. Moosa said, 
when he arrived at the spot he saw all the dead bodies. Dr. 
Livingstone had been cut on the neck, and had an arrow 1m 
his side. ‘Two boxes had been left on the ground, one come 
taining old clothes belonging to Dr. Livingstone, and the other 
papers. They were in tin boxes, and Moosa brought them to 
Zanzibar. The porters said that the natives who attacked 
Dr. Livingstone consisted of between 200 and 300 men, who 
surrounded and killed him and all his followers.” This state- 
ment, so contrary to his former story, confirms the doubts that 
have been expressed with regard to Moosa’s veracity. The 
search expedition can alone relieve us of our suspense, whic 
it will probadly do before the end of the year. 





One of those attempts to alter the social habits of people 
by means of an Act of Parliament—Mr. Hughes's Sane 
Trading Bill has passed its second reading in the House 0 


Commons. There are, however, so many objections to the 
measure that it is by no means likely to become law, at 
in its present shape. The grievance which the Bill proposes 
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to remedy is rather one of tradespeople than of their customers. 
It is said that in Lambeth on one particular Sunday out of 
1,684 shops not less than 1,034 were open, and Mr. Hughes 
expresses his belief that in that parish alone 10,000 people 
were engaged in bnying and sellingevery Sunday morning. To 
stop this the Bill now before Parliament proposes in some 
degree to revive an old Act of Charles II. against Sunday 
trading by inflicting real penalties; but it will permit the sale 
of certain articles of food between nine and ten in the morning 
and after one in the afternoon. The measure may have the 
effect of relieving the tradesmen from a portion of their present 
Sunday work, and it may secure Sunday’s profit for some day 
in the week; but, as has been very truly observed, we require 
something more before we can change the Sunday habits of 
the customers. The very people who thus devote Sunday 
to shopping pass a merely animal existence of toil and sleep 
throughout the rest of the week, and it is only on Sunday that 
they get up life enough to leave the wretched hovels in which 
they live to buy a little additional food or clothing. It is by 
providing these people with better and healthier houses, and by 
extending to them the benefits of the Saturday half-holiday, 
and not by any amount of special legislation, that the evil 
complained of may be remedied. 





Sm Joun Tuwarres, on Tuesday, received a deputation 
from the Evicted Tenants Aid Society with reference to the 
evictions consequent upon the making of the new line of street 
from Blackfriars to the Mansion House. It was stated that there 
were over 300 families, containing in the aggregate about 1,200 
persons, whom the contemplated improvements would leave 
houseless. Of these persons sixty to seventy were represented 
to be widows, an equal number small tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, getting a comfortable living at present, but without 
capital to establish themselves in other localities. The others 
to be turned out were dock labourers, and persons to whom 
local residence was of vital necessity. The Board of Works 
was requested to give to these poor people some compensation, 
as had been done by the Government and the Corporation of 
London to those evicted by the New Law Courts and Holborn 
Valley Improvements, and the moderate sum of from £1 to 
£1. 10s. a family was named. Sir John Thwaites promised to 
consult with his colleagues, but explained that the Act of Par- 
liament gave no power to compensate, and that the case was 
one of those in which the few suffer for the benefit of the many. 
It is of course desirable that the interests of the public should 
be advanced, but surely it is not creditable that those of the 
poor should thereby be systematically and cruelly disregarded. 
We hope that the Board of Works will find it in their power to 
accede to the very moderate request that has, in this case, been 
made to them. 





Mr. Wuattzy has been roused into unusual activity by a 
report that six young ladies who had escaped from a Roman 
Catholic convent at Glossop and had walked to Sheffield, a 
distance of 25 miles, had been there restored by the police to 
the convent from which they had fled. He has questioned 
the Home Secretary on the subject, and Mr. Walpole has 
directed an inquiry to be made into all the circumstances of 
the case. Meanwhile, Francis Hawke, one of the church- 
wardens of the parish church of Glossop—of course Protestant 
—writes to the J%mes to express his astonishment that the 
escapade of the young ladies,which has made no noise in Glossop 
and the neighbourhood, has been found worthy of mention in 
the London press and in the House of Lords, to which the 
subject was introduced by Lord Shaftesbury. He bears testi- 
mony to the excellent way in which the Convent Schools are 
conducted, and believes that some of the six young ladies will 
be found, on inquiry, to have been scholars whom the Sisters 
teach and support out of charity. Boys and girls running 
away from school is no novelty; but running away from a 
Convent is an “escape” suggestive of breviaries, racks, 


thumb-screws, and other conventual tortures never absent | 


from poor Mr. Whalley’s imagination. 





Tse North-Midland Railway Company has just come out 
victorious from one of those legal struggles which are so per- 
Sistently fought by the companies, and tend not a little to 


diminish the sum to be divided among their shareholders. | 
| low figure of £3. 


Mr. Redhead brought an action against the company to recover 
damages for injuries which he sustained in consequence of the 
breaking down of the railway carriage in which he was travel- 
ling. It appeared that the accident was occasioned by an air> 











| than as an industrial enterprise. ' ; 
| seem anxious to attempt the combination of instruction with 


bubble in the welding of one of the wheel-tyres, which diminished 
the thickness and strength of the wheel, but was a flaw of such 
a nature that it was not detected by the usual tests (the ring 
of the metal when struck by the hammer), and could not have 
been discovered even by the manufacturer of the wheel. The 
majority of the Court were of opinion that the defect being a 
latent and undiscoverable one, the company were not liable, and 
that the plaintiff could recover no compensation for the injuries 
he had sustained. It may be reasonable to hold that railway 
companies should not be answerable for that which is undis- 
coverable, but we are not without doubt whether these flaws 
can exist without negligence somewhere. At all events, it 
would surely be a more sensible course to hold the company, 
who ought to provide suitable vehicles, answerable, rather than 
the passenger, who is forced to trust entirely to them as to the 
safety of the vehicle, and has no means of examining it himself. 
The company take the passenger’s money, and ought at the 
same time to take the risk of supplying him with a carriage in 

which his life may not be endangered. In the interests of the 

public we hope that this decision may be reversed by a superior 

court, for should it be held to be law, railway directors are too 

strong a force in the House of Commons to allow such an 

alteration as will make the travelling public safe. 





Two applications were during the week made to two of the 
Metropolitan Police Magistrates with reference to those most 
dangerous of all pests to society—the advertising attorney and 
criminal court tout. A poor man had been swindled by an 
advertising practitioner, and could only obtain from the magis- 
trate an expression of his surprise that people would employ 
attorneys who advertised in newspapers—“ a practice to which 
respectable solicitors did not resort.” Mr. Selfe, speaking of 
the touts, said that he had heard of such thiugs at the 
Middlesex Sessions and the Old Bailey, and that they brought 
disgrace on an honourable profession. With the view, how- 
ever, of preventing his Court from sinking to the level of these 
tribunals, all touters were warned off the premises. We have 
nothing to do with the superiority of the arrangements of 
Mr. Selfe’s Court compared with those which maintain at the 
principal criminal tribunals of London; but we cannot see what 
is to be gained by reminding poor men of the rules of etiquette 
which regulate the conduct of respectable solicitors. How is 
a labourer to know that advertising is not quite as respectable 
in a solicitor as it is in a linendraper? If the practice is one 
dangerous to the public, and of that there appears to be little 
doubt, some effectual means of stopping it should be adopted. 





Mr. McEvoy has postponed the second reading of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act Repeal Bill, having understood that the 
Government are prepared to allow a Select Committee to be 
appointed to inquire into the practical working of the Act. 
He has, we think, acted judiciously in taking this step. 
Although the Ecclesiastical Titles Act has in no case been put 
in force, and though every year diminishes its chance of being 
enforced, there is still a sensitiveness in many quarters which 
might be roused by the attempt to remove it from the Statute 
Book. When we recollect the fever heat of polemical excite- 
ment under which that Bill was passed sixteen years ago, we 
cannot but commend the reticence of those who, though they 
would be glad to see an imperative enactment cancelled, refrain 
from rousing sentiments which would perhaps not be either 
loudly or widely expressed at this time, but which, on that 
very account, should be respected. Mr. McKvoy was, no 
doubt, correct in the statement that only 12 petitions, contain- 
ing 2,000 signatures, had been presented in reference to his 
Bill, while on a Gas Bill, which only affected the interests of 
a portion of the metropolis, there were as many as 555 
petitions, signed by 130,000 persons. But this only shows 
that every dog has his day, and that the excitement about 
ecclesiastical titles has not been contemporaneous with the 
excitement about gas. 





Tue Paris Excursion Committee (Mr. Layard, president), 
have issued a prospectus of the undertaking. The first trip 
will start from London Bridge Station on Saturday, June 8th, 
The fare to Paris and back, including a week’s lodging, is only 
30s., while the total expense of the journey is estimated at the 
We think this scheme deserves every en- 


couragement, but we must regard it more in a holiday light 
However, the Committee 
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amusement, and offer prizes for the best reports of departments 
furnished by workmen. A guarantee fund of £3,000 is required 
for beds, “ placed at their disposal by the Imperial authorities, 
and which must be paid for whether occupied or not. The 
“ Imperial authorities” are evidently determined to lose nothing 
by us; but considering what they got out of Parliament by the 
Exposition job, they might have behaved with a little 
generosity on this occasion. 





Wuen will our Legislature interfere to suppress those 
Priapian horrors which disgrace London under the guise of 
« Anatomical Museums”? Beside the scandal of them, we 
know that they are the traps of those who batten on the weak 
and nervous creatures incited to these resorts by the craving 
of a morbid and a diseased temperament. The College of 
Surgeons might surely ask a jurisdiction over exhibitions which 
degrade not only science, but humanity. This week that body 
proceeded against the owner of a den of the kind, who, in 
consequence of having written a pestiferous broadsheet in con- 
nection with his establishment, was struck off the member-roll of 
decent practitioners. We cannot see any reason why a clean 
sweep should not be made of those fellows and their hideous 
stock-in-trade at once. 





Lorp Rosert Montacu has made the remarkable discovery 
that the stamp duty upon advertisements is still in force, and 
that it possesses a vigour which it never had in its best days. 
The Government have paid £5,000 to the J'imes for the publi- 
cation of the Universal Catalogue of Art Books, and in ex- 
plaining the nature of this transaction, Lord Robert informed 
the House of Commons that £2,400 of the amount would be 
returned to the public in the shape of advertisement duty. A 
truly surprising statement, seeing that the duty was repealed 
years ago, and that even before its repeal it would have amounted, 
on the advertisement in question not to £2,400, but to some 


five pounds odd. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuz principal event of the past fortnight has been the 
meeting in aid of the Palestine Exploration Fund. This was 
in all ways a success, in spite of the rooted dislike of meetings 
of any description which seems to be implanted in the minds 
of men here. As compared with the similar meeting in Oxford, 
we are informed that the building, the speaking, and the 
audience were all extremely satisfactory. The Vice-Chancellor 
and other leading members of the University were at some 
pains to make the visit of the large deputation a pleasant one in 
a social point of view, and it only remains now to see whether 
the substantial support given by the University will be in due 
proportion to the heartiness of the meeting. It is a proverb 
here that subscriptions are more easily obtained in Cambridge 


than an audience, so that there is reason to hope that pecu-" 


niarily, as well as in sentiment, the various purposes of the 
Palestine Fund will meet with approval and support. The 
quiet pointed grace of Dean Stanley’s style appeared to be 
appreciated highly by the large body of hearers who found a 
place on the floor of the Senate House, especially as the Dean 
demonstrated his obligations to Cambridge rather than to 
Oxford in the way of early inspirations Palestine-ward. It 
appears that the Rev. G. Williams, Senior Fellow of King’s 
College, and author of a valuable work on Jerusalem, pub- 
lished twenty years ago, “The Holy City,” was the first 
instructor of the author of “ Sinai and Palestine,” in topogra- 
phical lore of the Holy Land. Those who are acquainted with 
the familiar cognomen bestowed upon Mr. Williams, and with 
the physical characteristics of his person, will understand the 
happiness of the Dean’s allusion to him as a colossal oracle, 
whose very name savours of Jerusalem. Professor Willis, too, 
came in for his share of glory in Dean Stanley’s reminiscences, 
in connection with the marvellous accuracy of his conjectures 
respecting the church of the Holy Sepulchre and the fashion 
of the Temple, the Professor himself having never visited the 


Holy Land. Mr. H. B. Tristram, whose name is now a host | bridge University.” No doubt a few resident Fellows of Cam- 


in itself, made an interesting address on the curious and 
valuable character of the fauna and flora of Palestine, where, in 
consequence of the height of the Lebanon range and the depres- 
sion of the Jordan valley below the Mediterranean sea, the deepest 
depression in the world, the plants and birds of all climates, from 
the tropical to the polar, are or may be found. Mr. Cyril Graham’s 
account of the vast deserted cities of ante-Roman masonry 





ti, 
ee 


which fill the land of Og, King of Bashan, was tantalizing, 
At present it seems hopeless to make any serious exploration of 
this region, in consequence of the perennial blood-feud between 
two great tribes or nations, which year by year leads to regular 
and unceasing warlike operations. A Christian or two would 
be swallowed bodily in an encounter with the troops of either 
tribe. Travellers are often obliged, every one knows, to regort 
to peculiar devices to obtain their ends, but friends at home do 
not always learn the exact steps of the process. Mr. Graham, 
however, frankly explained the means by which he obtained 
sight of very numerous inscriptions in the course of his rapid 
raid into Bashan. His companions held at first the ordinary 
Arabian belief, namely, that the old inscriptions record the 
position of hidden treasure, and that the scientific Englishman 
or Frenchman seeks them for the purpose of discovering the 
supposed treasure. Mr. Graham told his party, who began to 
suffer from thirst very soon after the start, that he expected to 
learn from the inscriptions where water was to be found, and 
this ruse converted the whole body of attendants into the most 
energetic inscription-hunters imaginable. From various remarks 
it seemed to be an accepted principle that native attendants 
must be out-manceuvred by any one who intends to make any- 
thing of exploration in the Holy Land itself, or the countries 
bordering upon it, and the attempt to effect this seems to be 
classed as a warfare in which all weapons are fair. The 
veteran Professor Sedgwick spoke with all his old vigour and 
freedom from conventional rules of oratory, amusing his hearers 
greatly by telling them that he had never felt any squeamish- 
ness in addressing an audience, and that he was very fond of 
hearing the sound of his own voice. He made a feeling 
allusion to the last great meeting in the Senate House, when 
Livingstone, and others who will be seen here no more, were 
among the speakers. , 
“ Turba voluptatum presto est.” So the recent “ proctorial 
verses” sing, and everything seems to echo the apprehensive 
assertion. The sudden cold has, it is true, done something to 
check the development of strange faces and gay dresses; butit 
is understood that in a few days the town and University will 
be overrun with visitors. A fortnight ago carriages were 
engaged for night after night of the boat races, and unless 
there is an importation of flys, diners-out will have to walk to 
dinner during the athletic week which follows this. Monday, 
the 20th, is the first day of the races, and on that day it will 
probably be seen how far the ramours of changes among the first 
boats will prove to be correct. The present head of the river, First 
Trinity, is expected by its adversaries to fall a place or two, and 
the second boat, Third Trinity, is not to take its place. Trinity 
Hall and St. John’s and Emmanuel come next, and no one is sure 
what is to happen to any of them. The Lady Margaret may 
catch the Hall boat in a spurt, but in that case will probably be 
caught the next night towards the end of the course, as “ Hall 
is believed to be able to last as well as most boats to the 
winning-post. The second-division races take place on the 
three first days of the week, in the afternoon, so that the last 
boat on the first division has to row twice on those three days, 
once at the tail of its own division, and once at the head of the 
second—an awkward but necessary device to enable some inter- 
change to take place between the second and first divisions. 
By an improvement upon the old plan of allowing any —s 
of boats to row in the races, the number of boats on the secon 
division is now limited, and in order to give new boats a chance 
of getting on to the river, the last boat on the second division 
is liable to a challenge, at the end of the May races, from any 
ambitious boat which may happen to be not, so far, 10 either 
division. This year several boats are prepared to reg 
Downing, which has the honour of bringing up the rear of a 
things on the river. These challenge races are sometimes very 
amusing and exciting. 3 
We are to give an honorary doctor’s degree to Mr. — 
the Rede Lecturer of this year. He delivers his lecture ne* 
Friday, and having chosen a subject clear of political ere 
he will probably be very well worth hearing. The ers? m7 
political economy calls to mind a paragraph which has ee 
going the round of numerous papers lately, to the effect - 3 
our Professor of Political Economy has been presented on the 
occasion of his marriage with a chaste repeating chronometer, 
or something of that kind, “ by the resident Fellows of Cam- 


bridge may have united in bestowing some mark of their ws 
sonal regard upon Professor Fawcett, but the paragrap . 
question suggests a ludicrously false idea of a public or gene? 
testimonial. se 
A new Syndicate is appointed to consider the question a 
the proposed elocution prize, and it is to be hoped they W 


- arrive at some more satisfactory conclusion than the old Syn- 
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dicate did. It is still a small body, only nine, and can scarcely 
be called a more representative Syndicate than the last—no 
member of which, by the way, appears in the list of names. 
The result of its cogitations is to be delivered to the Senate 
before the end of this term. Thus there will be before us in a 
week or two a number of Syndicate reports on questions which 
have agitated the University, such as the seats at the University 
church, the organ there, the amendment of the Classical Tripos, 
and so on. Candidates are ready for the Sanskrit Professor- 
ship, and a most important report affecting the Mathematical 
Tripos has been issued by the Mathematical Board. But these 
and many other matters must stand over for a time. 











FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Szeconp Notice.) 


ALTHOUGH we hope to revert to the portraits of this year’s 
exhibition in due course, it will be unnecessary to defer till then 
the not*ce of a few which, owing to their merit or to the popularity 
of the names attached to them, occupy a position on the line along 
with subject pictures. Amony these is a likeness of the Hon. Mrs. 
Seymour Egerton, by Mr. Watts, distinguished by its broad, 
masterly handling, and full of those excellent qualities which 
remove this artist’s work far above the level of the fashionable 
portrait-painter’s aim. Mr. Ward’s “Juliet in Friar Lawrence’s 
Cell” (80), belongs to a class of art which once held its own in this 
country, but which, thanks to an advance of taste on the part of 
the public, and of executive skill among our painters, is now 
regarded with indifference. This Juliet of Mr. Ward is a doll, 
utterly devoid of even ordinary sentiment, and still lees likely to 
reach a depth of feeling sufficient to justify her tragic end. The 
head of the friar has mcre character, but the painting of the whole 
picture is unsati-factory, while the costumes remind one too much 
of the property-room in a provincial theatre. Under the title of 
“Siesta” (95), Mr. F. Smallfield sends a half-length study of a 
blonde, whose fair hair, streaming on her well-modelled shoulders, 
contributes not a little to her attractions. The lady is seated 
before a glass, in which her profile is reflected. If Mr. Redgrave 
would only limit his pictorial efforts to the field of landscape, he 
might well sustain the credit of his name, and escape the contumely 
which too often awaits his more ambitious work. His “ Treasury of 
Waters” (90)—a thickly-wooded slope, bounding one side of a deep, 
calm sheet of water, in which the mass of foliage above is fairly 
mirrored—has much to recommend it in its faithful rendering of tree 
and cloud forms, But the “deep, deep blue” of Mr. Redgrave’s 
sky does not harmonize with the rest of the picture, though each 
is very beautiful in its way. This is, unfortunately, far more than 
we can say for his “ Guardian Angel” (265), in which it would be 
difficult to detect a single point of excellence. Crude in colour, 
graceless in drawing, and invested with an order of sentiment which 
can only be described as akin to that embodied in a very cheap 
French devotional print, we should turn from such work with a 
smile, but that Mr. Redgrave is an Academician, and what is more, 
an artist of sufficient experience and ability to know that it is 
neither worthy of his brush nor of that place on the walls of the 
Exhibition to which the hanging committee has been pleased to call 


it. If Mr. Hook is not yet tired of painting, in his own way, | 


English fishermen, English boats, and English coast-scenery, 


assuredly the British public are not yet tired of buying them. | 


How, otherwise, should we find, year after year, the same subjects, | who profess and call themselves critics. For this reason, an 


The boy and | 


treated with such little variation of tone and touch ? 
girl in his “ Digging for Sand-eels” (91), are good specimens of their 
hardy class, while the low-sunk rocks, slippery with green sea-weed, 
the gathering squall, indicated not so much by the state of cloud 
and wave as by the shoreward swoop of sea-gulls, help to make an 
interesting picture of the simplest possible subject. 

“The Poor, the Poor Man’s Friend” (107), an old cottager 
surrounded by his family, pausing in his work of mending nets to 
relieve a blind beggar at his door conveys that sort of homely 
moral which is sure to find popular favour, and Mr. Faed has 
mastered the technicalities of his art too well to fear criticism on 
the score of mere execution. Yet for all this, the picture lacks 
real sentiment, as well as those higher qualities of the brush which 


result from inventive power rather than from the imitative faculty. | 
With a word of praise for Mr. C. Barber’s small but spirited study | 
of a well-mounted young lady in the hunting-field, “ First at the | 


we must pass on to Mr. Maclise’s “Group from | l 
to the left of the pieture, who turns aside with a most inane an 


Fence” (116), 
Othello” (123). Here we have good drawing and minute finish, 
With well-studied costumes and accessories, included in a compo- | 
sition which viola‘es no precept of scholastic taste, and yet the 
result is eminently unsatis‘actory. The truth is there is a want of 
soul in the picture—of that artistic vigour which no aca¢ emi teach- 
10g can impart. From the countenance of Desdemona, who need but 
ee her dress to become in turn Beatrice, or Rosalind, or 
’phelia, to the oleander which blooms at her feet, all is dry, 
— painting, and nothing more. This cold, rigid, loveless style 
De may be less felt in decorative painting on which Mr. | 
~ ise has lately been occupied, but for an easel picture it is | 

olerable, _ The most slovenly sketch by Whistler has more to 
recommend itself to the heart. But we need not pass so quickly 


| 


| 





from one extreme to another. Mr. Leslie, by way of middle 


_ Course, gives us “Ten Minutes to Decide” (131), and whatever the 





explanation of this mysterious title may be in connection with the 
subject of his picture, few Englishmen we think can help feeling 
interested in the quaint, old-fashioned country garden in which he 
has placed his dramatis persone, two young and pretty women, 
dressed after the same fashion as his rural “Cousins,” in the 
costume of the last century, who hold close converse on a bench 
while a black-coated middle-aged gentleman (father, suitor, or 
parson—let ladies decide which, for it is certainly a love affair) 
awaits their decision at a respectful distance before he mounts to 
ride away with it. 

From time immemorial the “ eye picture” of the East Room has 
been sought with great expectations, and those who stand before it 
this year will not be disappointed, for it is one of the most 
dramatic and striking in its composition of any which are 
exhibited. In alluding to Mr. Frith’s work, “The Last Sunday of 
King Charles the Second” (132), we shall not attempt to re-describe 
the scene which Evelyn has so graphically detailed, and which one 
of the most popular painters of our time has reproduced on canvas. 
Full of incident as the picture is, with all the fair, fleeting 
pleasures of that dissolute and spl ndid court, with all the charms, 
delights, and luxury which the mammon of unrighteousness and 
an easy conscience can procure in this much-loved and wicked 
world of ours, there is nothing at the gaming table, nor from the 
royal cellar, nor in the French ditties, nay, nor in the smiles of 
Cleveland, which attract us so much as the features of Charles 
himself, as Mr. Frith bas limned him. Vanitas vanitatum! This 
is the text inscribed upon that princely brow, beneath that 
luxuriant wig, a text of which the gorgeous scene at once becomes 
a serious sermon. Let us listen to it and learn what it costs to be 
a Merry Monarch. 

Hook’s sea-piece, “ Mother Carey’s Chickens” (138), or, in less 
nautical language, a stalwart sailor and two boys pulling their 
boat through what a Thames oarsman would call “lumpy” water, 
is an excellent specimen of this artist’s skill in painting that which 
no artist could paint except from memory. Mr. Yeames is equally 
successful in his charming study of an old English hall decked with 
a long table of stout English oak, at one end of which a sturdy 
little fellow dressed in a scarlet coat of sixteenth-century cut, sits 
sulkily over the diet of “Bread and Water” (139), to which he has 
been condemned, we presume, by parental authority. With 
Mr. Horsley’s “ Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham” (143) we 
have little sympathy. The heads are wooden and expressionless, 
and the painting of the whole picture, down to the very furniture and 
accessories, which bear the stamp of modern. design, common- 
place and uninteresting. Mr. Herbert's “St. Edmund” (158) 
is open to the same charge, and the more so because it aspires to 
the dignity of historical interest. We should be curious to know 
what sort of place the hanging committee would have given to such 
a picture as this if the magical letters R. A. had not been attached 
to the author’s name. 

The late Mr. Phillip’s pictures, ‘A Highland Lassie Reading” 
(166), and “ Antonia” (191), the portait of a Spanish lady, will be 
looked on with interest by all who remember that these are the last 
works by that talented painter which we shall ever see on the walls 
of the Royal Academy. Mr. Elmore, quoting for his text a 
passage from the “ Diary of a Traveller in the East, illustrates with 
great facility of hand and a sense of colour which reminds us not a 
little of Phillip, the Oriental custom of gossiping on the housetop 
(184). Unreal as the light and shade of this work would certainly 
appear to be, judged by the test of physical probabilities, it has, 
nevertheless, many qualities to recommend it. The exquisite 
little landscape, “ Evening at Matlock” (202), by Mr. G. Mason, 
will, we suspect, be passed over with supreme contempt by man 


because, though manifestly slight and generalized in execution, we 
believe it to be one of the most chastely-conceived and deftly- 
rendered harmonies of colour in the Exhibition, it is as well to call 
attention to its merits. 

An excellent portrait of the Dean of Westminster (207), by Mr. 


| G. F. Watts, will be recognised at once not only as a likeness, but 


as a work of real art in itself. The “ Winter Night’s Tale” (216), 
by Mr. Maclise, contains the old leaven of misplaced care in the 
delineation of unimportant accersories, while the more valuable 
qualities of refinement and gradation of colour are quite unheeded. 
Everything, down to the embossed leather chairs in which this 
medizval family are sitting, is spick-and-span new, or might have 
come from Wardour-street last week. The very chimney-piece, 
below which a fire is burning, seems perfectly innccent of smoke. 
Each individual member of the group is posed in appropriate 
attitude. Each has a high light on the lower eyelid. All listen 
to the old crone who is telling her story—all but the young lad 


objectless expression. Let us give due credit to Mr. Maclise for 


| the careful accuracy with which this picture has been designed and 


executed. But sentiment of that kind which is expected in and 
often displayed by the works around it, it certainly does not display. 
“The Courtyard in Capri” (219) is a very charmingly-coloured 
little study of Italian architecture, by Mr. M. G. Brennan. The 
Last Touches” (222), is a modest but effective little picture by 
Mr. ©. Goldie, whose work we are glad to find another year on a 
walls of the Royal Academy, although we believe he is st 
residing in Italy. But is it not time for this young artist to enter 


| on designs of larger size and more important aim than those which 


he has already exhibited ? 
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Mr. E. Cooke’s “Canal of the Giudecca, Venice, with the churches 
of the Orfanelli Gesuati Zitella and SS. Redentore “ (223), is an 
excellent example of the artistic power and delicate finish with 
which this deservedly popular painter has for years brought before 
us the graceful architecture and picturesque shipping-craft which 
meet face to face in the Lagoon. : 

Under the title of “The Missal” (230), Mr. A. H. Tourrier 
exhibits a capital study of a Capuchin monk reading an illuminated 
manuscript volume. Of Mr. Whistler's two swiftly painted and 
unfinished but effective sketches in oil, “The Symphony in White 
(233), two girls in almost colourless dresses, lounging on a colour- 
less sofa, and “Battersea” (243), a river scene with barges, &e., 
we prefer the latter, for less detail is required in its representation ; 
but there is no excuse in either for such gross affectation of careless- 
ness as they display. We regret that a young painter of Mr. A. 
Moore’s acknowledged talent should continue to paint nothing—at 
least for the Academy —but small studies of figures clothed in 
transparent drapery and imitated from the antique. With the 
mention of his “ Musicians” (235)—a charming group of this kind, 
but not important enough to exhibit the best qualities of his skill 
—and Millais’s portrait of Master Cayley (236) we take our leave 

of the East Room. 





[In consequence of the space devoted to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, we are obliged to postpone our second notice of the 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. | 








MUSIC. 


A Concert of special interest was given at St. George’s Hall 
yesterday (Friday) week, by Mr. C. J. Hargitt, who provided an 
excellent orchestra and chorus, together with efficient solo singers, 
for the performance of various important works, the most 
interesting of which were Beethoven’s two cantatas, “The Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage” and “ The Praise of Music.” These 
works, which have been but seldom performed, have not been 
heard in this country for some years, and it was a spirited under- 
taking in Mr. Hargitt to bring forward pieces which have almost 
the interest of novelty, and are well worthy of occasional hearing, 
although perhaps the weakest of all the great master’s productions. 
Yet there are many passages in both which none but he could have 
written. The setting of Goethe’s poem, the shorter and least 
elaborate of the two works, is entirely choral, commencing with a 
calm, simple beauty, suggestive of a tranquil sea, and developing 
into a more agitated movement, illustrative of the rising breeze 
and the vessel’s progress. The other and larger cantata 
consists of a series of choruses, recitatives, airs, and con- 
certed pieces ; and was originally produced by the composer in 
great haste and with little interest, for performance on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Allied Sovereigns at Vienna in 1814. It was 
then called, appropriately to its temporary purpose, ‘‘ Der Glorreiche 
Augenblick” (The Glorious Moment), having been, after Beetho- 
ven'’s death, adapted to another text, and brought out as “ Preis 
der Tonkunst.” Forced and hurried labour is more or less appa- 
rent throughout the work, although there are many passages of 
beauty and grandeur. Among the former is especially noticeable 
the exquisitely melodious cavatina, ‘‘ Never more shall sorrow,” 
{nicely sung by Miss Rose Hersee), with the strain repeated in 
chorus. Of the latter quality, the choruses offer several instances, 
more or less detached however, there being some fine points of 
climax in the last chorus. The work was generally very well given, 
the solos by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington (who gave the decla- 
matory recitative, “ Whence art thou?” and the following air, 
“Join with me,” with admirable effect), Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. Mr. Carrodus must also be mentioned 
for his brilliant violin obligato to Madame Sherrington’s air just 
referred to, The concert was, in other respects, of great 
interest ; the first part comprising other and better known 
works of Beethoven, and the second portion a selection from 
Meyerbeer, besides a miscellaneous programme. 

Signor Mongini reappeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Satur- 
day, as Oronte in “I Lombardi,” the part filled by Mr. Hohler in 
the previous performances of the opera. Signor Mongini retains 
all those qualities of voice, especially his exceptional higher notes, 
which give him advantages of which he scarcely makes the best 
use. He is occasionally somewhat spasmodic’ in style—indulging 
in an occasional sforzando which sometimes mars the effect of some 
beautiful cantabile singing. He appears, perhaps, to best advantage 
in music of the modern Italian school, especially that of Verdi, in 
which such inequalities are more permissible than in a high - 
class of composition. A second hearing of “I Lombardi” quite 
confirms the first impression of its mingled vulgarity, puerilit 

: ’ y> 
and spasmodic effort. Its pretty tunes (and it does contain some 
very pretty tunes) alone sustain it in its feeble and temporary 
existence, | 

Mr. Henry Leslie gave the fourth and last of his subscription 
concerts on Frid: y (yesterday) week—an extra performance of his 
excellent choir being announced for Friday next, for his benefit. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Madeline Schiller gave her concert 
at St. George’s Hall, the chief interest of the occasion being the 
young lady’s brilliant pianoforte playing. In two solo pieces of 
extreme difficulty, Chopin’s “ Polonaise” in E flat, and Thalberg’s 
“ L’Elisir d’ Amore ” fantasia, Miss Schiller displayed an exceptional 
degree of executive power, untiring energy of finger and wrist, with 








——— 
unlimited rapidity and alternate force and delicacy. Bei 

in the first an Tile Schiller played, instead of a ree” rom 
final rondo of Weber's sonata in ©, in which the rapid movement 
is continued from beginning to end without one resting-point, 
This most difficult piece was given by Miss Schiller with surprisin 
energy and sustained power. She also played Beethoven’s sonata 
in E flat with violin, and Mendelssohn’s first trio in D minor, jn 
conjunction with those excellent artists, Mr, Henry Holmes (violin 
and Mr. Paque (violoncello), besides accompanying Mr. Cummin 
in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaida.” Miss Schiller’s style is remarkable 
for its vivacity and distinctness. She combines a rare mechanical 
skill with a poetic and appreciative instinct. Her power of 
execution is equal to the most intricate pieces, and she possesses 
an artistic intelligence sufficient to give an interpretation of 
the composer with fidelity to the theme and yet with a certain 
picturesque originality which removes her playing a long way 
above the ordinary level of performance. In passages which require 
a more thoughtful emotional ‘reading she exhibited a taste and 
feeling which seemed entirely apart from mere professional trans- 
lation and which gave an air of freshness, vigour, and grace to the 
music. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Association gave its annual Juvenile Choral 
Festival at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday ; when nearly 5,000 
voices were assembled on the Handel orchestra, the majority bein 
children from schools in which this popular method of voca 
instruction is pursued. Through the zeal and energy of the Rey, 
John Curwen this system is now in extensive action, and is pro- 
ducing most beneficial results. Although most of the performers 
on Wednesday were very young children who have been but a very 
short time under instruction, their singing of various hymns and 
secular pieces bore testimony to the efficiency and facility of the 
system. In August a more important demonstration is to take 
place with certificated students in a selection of more elaborate 
pieces, 








CrysTaL Patace.—On Saturday (this day) the third Opera Concert 
of the season will take place, at which the artistes of Her Majesty's 
Theatre will appear for the first time, Mdlle. Titiens, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Hohler, and other members of the company being engaged. On 
the following Monday a Popular Ballad Concert will be held, at which 
Mr. Sims Reeves will sing “ Sally in our Alley,” “ My Pretty Jane,” 
and “‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.’ Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. and Mrs. Patey, and other popular 
artistes, will also appear. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


On Wednesday night Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas), made her 
re-appearance on the London stage at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra,” playing the part of Cleo- 
patra, which she has never had an opportunity of representing 
before a west-end audience, except upon the platform. Though 
many eminent critics and rhapsodists have given this tragedy @ 
very high place amongst Shakespeare’s works, and some, like Cole- 
ridge, have considered it to be the most wonderful of the historical 
plays, and a rival to “Macbeth,” “Lear,” “ Hamlet,” and 
“Othello,” the players, with all their reverence for the bard, have 
obstinately avoided it, preferring the electro-plated beauties of 
John Dryden’s “ All for Love,” a tragedy written in avowed imita- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra.” Garrick, one of 
the most active tinkerers of Shakespeare, tried a mangled version 
by Capel, at Drury Lane, in 1759, but gave it up when he found 
that he wanted dignity and inches for the part of Antony. 
Another hodge-podge—a combination of Dryden and Shakespeare, 
said to have been concocted by Kemble, was tried at Covent 
Garden, in 1813—in the “palmy days of the drama”—but 
was not very successful. In fact, as a “ stage-play,” patronised by 
actors and managers, and relished by audiences, Dryden's imita- 
tion has been far more popular than the original. iw 

Few subjects have been more in favour with dramatic writers 
than the story of Antony and Cleopatra. From the Countess of 
Pembroke and Daniel, who had the start of Shakespeare by 4 few 
years, to Thomas May, Dryden, Sir Charles Sedley, and Henry 
Brooke, who followed him at various intervals, the story has been 
laboriously manipulated. Shakespeare has lavished his stre 
on the character of Cleopatra, and has left Antony to share the 
honours of the male dialogue with the soldier, Enobarbus. 
play isencumbered with a number of small and uninteresting pa 
and is as rude in action as it can well be; but it gives amp™ 
scope to the scene-painter and the ballet-master. The revi 
val of the tragedy at the Princess’s Theatre is made as spectac 
as possible. Some excellent scenery, by Mr. Grieve, painted for 
Mr. Calvert, of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, who produced 
tragedy in the early part of the year having been purchased by 
Mr. Vining, this scenery was exhibited at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool, for a short time in connexion with y 
inferior Cleopatra, but was not successful in attracting uae 
Liverpool playgoers. Cleopatra is a character that requires acting, 
and, as a mere spectacle, Mr. Burnand’s Haymarket burlesque . 
the trage@y would answer all the purpose. Mr. Vining has pro to 
by the errors of his country friends, and has engaged Miss Glyn 
represent the heroine. Miss Glyn, we believe, first played 
part at Sadler's Wells when that theatre was under the oo 
ment of Mr. Phelps, and has since performed it with great 80 
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during various “starring” engagements, chiefly in the provinces. 
Her recent readings have shown the conception she takes of the 
character. She avoids sentiment, and devotes all her talent to 

urtraying the loving, reckless nature of Cleopatra. The Queen 
of Egypt, in her hands, becomes a thorough woman—ready to 
yield to the enjoyments of the moment, coquettish, capricious, and 
aggravating, and yet capable of rising to heroic heights under the 
influence of a powerful example. All the somewhat abrupt 
transitions of the character were well marked. It is not a part 
that can ever command the warm sympathies of a mixed audience, 
and it requires some courage to play it, but it is one of Shakes- 
peare’s most natural female characters. Miss Glyn has excellent 
physical qualifications for the part, and her movements show none 
of the awkwardness that might be expected in a lady who has 
been more than ten years off the stage. All the phases of the 
character—all the points in the dialogue were admirably inter- 
reted, the only fault being a little affectation of girlish simplicity. 
{r. H. Lorraine, selected for Antony, we presume, because of his 
inches, was sensible and forcible, and Mr. Charles Verner, as 
Enobarbus, imitated Mr. Phelps, and nearly spoilt the celebrated 
description of Cleopatra and her barge. The play is served up 
with what we may call Alhambra sauce, that is, with plenty of 
ballet and processions, and has not been much condensed. It was 
very well received by a discriminating audience. 


The amateur dramatic performance at the Adelphi on Saturday 
last, for the benefit of the widow and family of the late C. H. 
Bennett, was a well-deserved success in every way. The house 
was full at high prices, and the charity was consequently benefited, 
while those who attended could not conscientiously complain that 
they were provided with an inferior entertainment. Amateur 
actors, as a rule, are not amusing, except to their particular friends, 
or in consequence of their excessive badness, but occasionally they 
show a talent that is wanting in professional performers. A musical 
burlesque of “ Box and Cox,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, provided 
with excellent music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, was so admirably 
performed by Messrs. ‘‘ Quinton,” Du Maurier, and Arthur Blunt, 
and was so humorous in itself that it was received with shouts of 
laughter from beginning to end by an audience that was all stalls 
and boxes. No burlesque at present before the public, with the 
exception of “ Black-eyed Susan,” and few that have lately been 
before the public, can boast of sucha reception. Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
little drama, “A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing,” was excellently per- 





formed, with the valuable assistance of Miss Kate Terry, and Offen- | 


bach’s comic musical dialogue, “ Les Deux Aveugles,” was even 
more perfectly represented by Messrs. Du Maurier and H. Power. 
An address by Mr. Shirley Brooks was scarcely as happy as some 
we have heard of his, and there was a little too much of the 
“Moray ” glee-singers, but the entertainment, on the whole, was so 
good, that, apart from the object for which it was given, we shall 
be glad to see it repeated. 


Mr. Tom Taylor’s dramatic adaptation of Miss Braddon’s “ Henry 
Dunbar,” first produced at the Olympic about eighteen months ago, 
has been revived at the Adelphi this week, with Mr. H. Neville 
and Miss Kate Terry in their original characters. 


The music-hall comic singers, emboldened by the Royal patronage 
lately extended to them, have commenced a series of fashionable 
Saturday morning concerts at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place. 
Spread over the music-halls of London, these Cockney comedians 
may or may not be offensive ; but concentrated in one spot, their 
vulgarity must be intensified to an alarming degree. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


Tue effect of the Luxembourg question having been settled 
has, with regard to the Money Market, been more fully shown 
during the past week. Time is always required for the 
public to justly appreciate changes of any magnitude. It 


is an especial characteristic of the course of financial affairs, | 


that they are not so much immediately but prospectively in- 
fluenced by favourable or unfavourable events.. No occurrence 
of a crisis, or, on the other hand, of a restoration of confidence, 
can be mentioned, which does not prove this conclusion. The 
mercantile public were somewhat slow to estimate and act 
upon the possibility—a fortnight ago it seemed the certainty— 
of a war between the two most powerful Continental nations. 
The action upon the foreign exchanges and the withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank had therefore hardly commenced until the 
chance of peace being preserved seemed well-nigh hopeless. 
Similarly, when it transpired that a satisfactory arrangement 
had been effected, the precautions induced by the previous 
apprehension were continued, notwithstanding that they had 
Jecome no longer necessary. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that financial affairs do not move at the rapid 
Pace which a certain class of modern economists assume 
to be invariably the case. Take, for example} the frequent 
instance of a higher rate of interest prevailing in England 





| 


than in France. According to rule French bankers would 
at once send over all their surplus funds for employment 
here as affording the larger field for profit. In practice 
they do so to a merely limited extent, and then only 
at the cost of some delay and trouble. In the first place, a 
banker will not for the moment have the money to spare. If 
he conduct his business properly he will have a certain propor- 
tion, say four-fifths of his capital and deposits, invested in 
mercantile bills and other approved securities, and the remaining 
fifth is kept in hand to meet the current demands of the day. 
Of course, this latter total cannot be diminished on a sudden, 
and the result is therefore that he must wait until the bills he 
has discounted, or a portion, fall due, andare paid. To re-dis- 
count would be hazardous to the reputation of a banker, since it 
might be directly construed as an admission of weakness, and of 
the consequent necessity of his raising money as quickly and as 
easily as possible. No one, of course, will incur a risk of this 
sort for the sake of what, after all, may prove but a very small 
additional profit. But it may be said, if bankers cannot trans- 
mit their funds here, private capitalists can doso. The difficulty 
in the latter case consists in the fact that private capitalists 
have rarely much floating cash in their hands. They employ 
their means in investments or in their business. It must be a 
large profit, or at least a permanent one, that will tempt them 
to withdraw from the one or the other. Sometimes, as we saw 
last year, the very high gains offered will at once produce 
distrust and cause loans to be called in instead of being 
increased. 

As regards, however, the present position of affairs, it is 
evident that the demand for gold to send to the Continent has 
altogether subsided. The bulk of the recent arrivals from 
America and Australia will probably go into the Bank, and the 
supplies known to be on the way are larger than for some time 
back. Under these circumstances the anticipation of an early 
reduction in the rate of discount has been revived, and in the 
open market the best bills are taken as low as 2 per cent. 
One thing appears clear: if the supply of money has been 
temporarily held back from political apprehensions, it is, on the 
other hand, exceedingly abundant, and with the certainty of 
peace is sure to come forward for employment. Hence a low 
rate of interest seems likely to prevail for some time to come, 
although it is, perhaps, rash to predict the future course of the 
Money Market in these days of sudden and unexpected 
influences, 

The stock markets have been generally buoyant, especially 
as regards Consols, which have apparently in a great degree 
regained the marked preference with which they were once 
regarded by the investing public. The purchases of late in 
Government securities, not for speculation but for permanent 
holding, have been more important than for scme years back. 
All kinds of shares, even those of the least speculative com- 
panies, have fallen so low in the general estimation that no one 
cares to buy any but the very safest stocks. Next to the 
funds, Indian guaranteed railway securities rank the highest 
in public favour. They have the advantage of an undoubted 
return of 5 per cent. at least, with a good probability of earning 
more. Hitherto they have suffered from the Government 
having sanctioned additional issues, which the public at the 
time were not prepared to take. This error has now been cor- 
rected. We hear no more of fresh creations, and those already 
existing are in greater demand every day. The debentures in 
particular are in request, since, bearing as they do the Govern- 
ment guarantee, there is no chance of their being pronounced 
‘mere bits of paper ’—which has happened in one memorable 
example of our English companies,—nor of their being otherwise 
impugned, 

British railway stocks have experienced some important 
changes, but the dealings in this market are almost entirely 
speculative. The public operate but little, and, on the whole, 
rather sell than buy. Investors seem to be waiting the 
course of events. It is well understood that the present period 
is a critical one in railway history, and every one is looking 
forward to the end of the struggle which has apparently com- 
menced in earnest between shareholders and directors. The 
latter in more than one instance have shown an unadvisable 
pertinacity, equally injurious} to themselves and the under- 
takings they preside over. The shareholders are likewise not 
altogether free from blame, but it is just to admit that for years 
past they have been kept in the dark, and only at the last 
moment are enlightened as to the actual position of their pro- 
perty when concealment is no more possible. It is not 
extraordinary that indignation should, in these cases, have been 
often betrayed into intemperate conduct and language. The 
wonder is that shareholders should have borne their grievances 


so quietly and so long. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Te 


IRELAND AND HER CHURCHES.* 


Mr. Guapstone’s bold and statesmanlike speech on Sir Juhn 
Gray’s motion ‘or inquiring into the condition of the Irish Church 
Establishment, was a redeeming feature in a discussion, which of 
late years in the hands of Mr. Miall, Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. 
Dillwyn, and the member for K'lkenny, has unhappily assumed an 
aspect of futile obstinacy resembliug Mr. Berkeley’s annual motion 
in favour of the Ballot. The manitesto of the great Liberal leader 
marks the development of a new phase of this most important 
question ; it points out the Irish Establishment as the first 
battle-ground between the two coustitutional parties, when a wide 
extension of the suffrage shall for a time have buried out of sight 
the word “Reform.” It was quite obvious from the demeanour 
and speeches of Lord Naas and Mr. Chatterton, that the Turies— 
and particularly the Irish section of the party—have taken their 
stand, and are resolved to fight for the maintenance of the last 
stronghold and memorial of ascendancy. Whatever of needful 
energy and resolution bas seemed to be deficient in the Liberal 
ranks will, we doubt not, be supplied by Mr. Gladstone's declara- 
tion of war against the ridiculous anomaly, or aggregation of 
anomalies, which is spoken of, in bitter mockery, as “ The Church 
of Ireland.” 

The volume before us is likely to become a politician’s manual 
of this question, in the inevitable struggle that cannot now be long 
delayed. Mr. Godkin has bad many facilities for making his work 
an exhaustive and complete vue, und he has certainly been very 
successful in amassing information both of an historical and of a 
social kind, which is not to be fouuud elsewhere, within anything 
like a moderate and convenient comp:ss. Some of his materials 
have already appeared in a disconnected shape. Five chapters 
dealing with the general position of the Establishment in Ireland, 
have been reprinted from articles published by Mr. Godkin in the 
Fortnightly Review ; nine chapters, comprising a detailed exami- 
nation of the dioceses of Dublin, Meath, Ossory, and Cashel, have 
been reprinted from the Irish Church Commission, which appeared 
in this Journal last year ; and one chapter, giving a brief but clear 
and sufficiently correct account of the attempts made in Parliament 
to settle the question of the Establishment has been extracted 
from the Illustrated History of England, published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, of which it appears Mr, Godkin was 
in part the author. The value of the work as a manual for 
reference and constant use, will not be diminished by the fact 
that so much of it has already been published in other forms, 
though no doubt it will be found from this cause to be somewhat 
deficient in freshness of interest. At the same time, since few 
except those who are engaged in politics, and more peculiarly in 
Irish politics, will care to make a study of this bulky volume, 
neither originality nor grace of style will be practically missed. 

The “ Review of the Past” with which Mr. Godkin opens his 
statement of the questions invulved in the maintenance of the 
Irish Establishment, is distinguished by an impartiality and tem- 
perance of tone too rare among writers on the political history of 
the sister kingdom. Mr. Godkin rightly believes that it can be no 
part of our duty to stir the dying embers of ancient feuds, and 
to blow them into flame. It will be sufficient for us to appreciate 
the evils that the misgovernment of preceding generations have 
caused, and to remove them speedily, and for ever. These his- 
torical chapters point out clearly the radical vices which have made 
Protestantism in Ireland so disastrous a failure, and incidentally 
prove that the present state of things is but the perpetuation in a 
milder, yet equally vicious form, of the “ascendancy” of the 
dominant race, of the bigotry and iutolerance of which we profess 
to be now ashamed. The old lesson.that persecution only tends to 
foster that which it directs all its energies to crush, receives more 
than one additional illustration from the retrospect of Mr. Godkin. 
In the fourth chapter he traces the efforts that were made by the 
ascendant party to crush out Catholicism in Ireland: he shows 
how the persecuted creed held its vitality unimpaired ; how it lived 
through poverty and penal legislation : finally, in the sixth chapter, 
he records the magnificent pregress that it has made since it has 
been made free from legal restraints ; and he closes his records of 
this advance with an honourable tribute to the memory of the purest 
minded and most highly gifted among Irish Catholic prelates, the 
illustrious Dr. Doyle. In the fifth chapter, an episode of much 
interest tells a similar tale. Mr. Godkin shows how the efforts 
made to destroy Unitarian opinions by the prosecution of Mr. 
Emlyn, a Presby terlan minister, have only resulted in the extensive 
propagation of the opinions for which he suffered. 

Io the second part of Mr. Godkiu's work the internal arrange- 
ments of the Irish bishoprics are reviewed, and a mass of statistical 
information of the highest value is collected. It is not to be 
expected that this portion of the book before us will afford much 
interesting reading to those who read for amusement’s suke, and it 
must on the whole be allowed that it is rather dull. We are 
bound, however, to give the writer credit for praiseworthy 
industry in making himself master of use details here exhibited 
and of judicial fairness in the execution of his task. It would be 
mere loss of time to refer particularly to the abuses, so flagrant and 
so common, unveiled by Mr. Godkin in his “Inspection of 
Bishoprics.” One point, however, cannot fail to strike the most 
careless reader, that is, the systematic manner in which the highest 





* Ireland and her Churches, By James Godhio. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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prizes of the Irish Establishment have been distributed among g 
tew favoured families of the aristocratic class. In the long list of 





_ bishops and minor dignitaries of the Irish Church we are forced 





to notice, even since the beginning of the present century, the 
host of noble names that monopolize the richest sees. The see of 
Tuam—once archiepiscopal, now only episcopal—is but one 
example among many. Since 1782 the diocese has been ruled 

five prelates—the Hon. J. D. Bourke, brother of the Earl of Mayo 
the Hon. William Beresford, brother of the Marquis of Waterford. 
the Hon. W. Power Trench, brother of Lord Clancarty ; Thomas, 
Lord Plunket ; and lastly, by Lord Derby’s nominee, the Hon. ¢, 
Broderick Bernard, brother of the Earl of Bandon. It is not 
strange that the aristocracy of Ireland should be unwilling to part 
with an institution which furnishes so many rich appanages for 
younger sons. 

Mr. Godkin might have called attention more pointedly to 
another stronghold of ascendancy in Ireland, which may fairly be 
regarded as an outwork of the Established Church—we mean 
Trinity College, Dublin. Governed on principles strictly sectarian, 
its highest prizes are confined to members of the dominant Chure 
and even for the most part to ordained Ministers of the Establish. 
ment. Yet this foundation is endowed with landed property to 
the extent of 200,000 acres, and has in addition an annual income 
from fees of £30,000. This abuse is almost as flagrant as any 
pointed out by Mr. Godkin, and is part of the system the results 
of which he thus sums up :— 


** Between 1834 and 1861 the Established Church has increased in 
relative proportion 1 per cent., while the Roman Catholics have de- 
creased 3 per cent.—a result accounted for by the fact that the mass 
of the poorer classes, being Roman Catholics, were thinned by famine 
and emigration. It should also be recollected that the period in 
question has been distinguished far more than any other by effurts to 
convert Roman Catholics, through the medium of schools, Scripture 
reading, and preaching. After all, there are still in Ireland 199 
parishes without a single member of the Established Church. In 
1834 there were 456 parishes, with not more than twenty members 
each; and it is remarkable that in 1861 this class of parishes had 
increased to 575. The falling off is equally striking in the next class; 
in 1834 the number of parishes having more than twenty and not 
more than fifty members, was 382; in 1861 it was 416. Again, the 
number of parishes containing 100 Church members, which in the 
former year was 307, increased in the latter year to349. Theretarns 
show @ diminution of the Protestant population in all the parishes till 
it reaches 1,000, after which there is an increase. This is accounted 
fur by the fact that those populous parishes are situated in cities and 
towns, to which many Protestant families removed from the country, 
broken down by the famine, driven from disturbed districts by inse- 
curity of life and property, or attracted by the opportunity for edaca- 
tion and other social advantages. To these we may add a number of 
English families who have recently settled in Dublin and other leading 
towns.” 


For this work the nation pays to the extent of nearly three 
quarters of a million annually. The statistics of the Church: 
revenues are succinctly given by Mr. Godkin, as follows :— 


“Tt is altogether out of the question that the Establishment can be 
maintained much longer. The position is too anomalous, tco glaring 
an outrage on political equity, too indefensible a violation of the prin- 
ciples of good government. The present Episcopalian population of 
Ireland is 693,357, or about one-eighth of the total population. The 
ecclesiastical machinery for their epiritual edification is maintained at 
the following cost :— 





Gross. Net. 
Archbishoprics and Bishoprics......... £80,059 £55,110 
INE... scp tennis ccecieeneceaseusuaaes 503,159 390,659 
Trustee and other Chapels ............ 1,776 1,741 
Ministers’ Money ...............ceeseeees 1,433 1,433 
Ecclesiastical Commission ............ 110,820 110,820 
Deb sissdssistiss £697,247 £559,763 


Some deductions are to be made from this total, but if we include in 
the estimate the annual value of the episcopal palaces, the parsouages, 
and the economy estates, it will be found that the annual value of the- 
ecclesiastical revenues of the Irish Church will exceed the sum 0 
£600,000. The total number of the Irish clergy is 2,281. These a 
goveroed by two archbishops and ten bishops, who cost a net sum 0 
£55,000 per annum. The clergy divide among them an immense 
annual revenue, which is very unequally distributed, ministers W 
have most work to do receiving the least pay, and ministers who have 
little or nothing to do receiving the most.” 


In his suggestion of remedies, Mr. Godkin is less bold and satis, 


factory than one would be inclined to expect from his examination 
of the causes of Irish discontent. He has himself in several pa 
of this volume borne strong testimony to the admirable practic 
working of the voluntary system, but in contemplating a measure 
touching the religious status of the entire nation he shrinks pr 
what timidly from voluntaryism, and seems to hope for @ Sta 
system of grants in aid for every denomination. Such - 
arrangement as the latter would not merely absorb the Chure 
revenues which might be applied to supply wants more imme- 


diately pressing, but would demand, according to Earl Grey, 


scheme, a large additional grant from the Consolidated Fund. es 
Mr. Godkin considered whether this would be practicable in by 
of the present state of feeling in England? Is he prepare be 
assert, in contradiction of the highest authorities 10 the vane? 
Catholic Caurch, that the priesthood would accept State pay™e? 
Has he further considered the operation of grants in aid, 
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lified by the paralysis of voluntary effort which the Regiwm 
Denun has caused among the Irish Presbyterians? It would be 
impossible for the State to provide full salaries for the clergy of all 
denominations. Much should in any event be left to popular 
contributions which would in a great measure be checked by the 
mere name of endowment. Without pronouncing in favour of 
voluntaryism as absolutely the best ecclesiastical system, we are 
justified in saying that it is the only scheme which is likely to 
er in Ireland on the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church. 








SAVAGE LIFE IN THE PACIFIC.* 


Mopern books of travel so rarely contain anything that isnew— 
writers so seldom diverge from the beaten track, or venture to see 
with their own eyes, that it is quite a new sensation to come upon 
a work that actually describes unknown scenes and introduces us 
to unknown people. It is true that there are not many parts of 
the world yet unexplored ; but is that a reason why every holiday 
traveller should merely hash-up what his predecessors have so often 
told us before, or impose upon credulous readers by pilferings from 
the British Museum, and by anecdotes and conversations carefully 
arranged before he started upon his autumnal tour. We have 
nothing of that sort in the book before us. The scene is laid among 
the remote islands of the Pacific, where the foot of European never 
trod before ; and although the book is defective in arrangement and 
abounds in repetitions, something fresh and new greets us on almost 
every page. 

So far as we can gather, from the want of dates in Mr. Limont’s 
narrative, he sailed from the harbour of San Francisco on the 14th 
October, 1852, on a trading voyage for the South Pacific Islands, 
was wrecked on the 6th January, 1853, and remained among the 
savages until he made his escape to a New England whaler. How 
long he dwelt on the coral island he does not say. Whether it was 
months or years is left uncertain, but we incline to the opinion 
that his enforced seclusion was less than a year, seeing that some 
of the clothes he wore at the time his ship was lost were not worn 
out, though sadly dilapidated, when he was received on board the 
John Appleton. For the present, taking it for granted that his nar- 
rative is veracious, and not a romance of the “ Typee” or “‘ Omoo” 
class, we shall proceed to give a sketch of his experiences of savage 
life. 

The first land made by Mr. Lamont after leaving San Francisco 
was the Marquesas, where a single company of French soldiers and 
one man-of-war are sufficient to keep the natives in order. Here, 
as in other places afterwards visited, he notices the change produced 
by the missionaries, which does appear to have been altogether 
beneficial. Rambling through Noukaheva he came upon the king’s 
house, and peeping in, saw some young girls quietly grouped in a 
corner repeating religious verses, and looking as if formed for 
devotion alone. In other houses he found the inmates similarly 
occupied, which was rather different to what he expected, from 
the stories he had read of the licentious and cannibal orgies of the 
natives. He hinted as much to his guide, who ascribed the me- 
tamorphosis to the influence of the French clergy. But before his 
day’s walk was ended, Mr. Lamont discovered that some of these 
demure nymphs were only “missionary from the lips.” Coming 
upon the banks of a shady pool, he saw a young native bathing, 
who no sooner caught sight of him than she hurried to the bank, 
snatched up her only garment, and fled to a hut close at hand, 
whence two other unadorned damsels appeared, and beckoned to 
him. What Irishman could resist such an invitation? One of 
the nymphs proved to be a truant from the group of devotees whom 
he had seen not long before so piously occupied in the king’s house, 
We must leave the sequel of the story for the recorder of M. 
Lamont’s narrative. While he was in the hut, two Frenchmen 
were reported coming that way, upon which the sprightly damsels 
immediately squatted down and looked as demure as nuns. It may 
be urged that such superficial reform is the consequence of the 
debased doctrines taught by the Roman Catholic clergy; but the 
result does not appear to be very different where Protestant mis- 
sionaries have attempted to Christianize the barbarians. At Tahiti 
the licentious games and dances have been prohibited ; but the 
natives, as indolent as ever, spend whole days over cards, gambling 
away all their money, and even the clothes they wear. At Man- 


gaia, the married folk are appointed as police, or rather as spies, | 


over the unmarried, and a portion of the fines inflicted goes to 
the missionary. Noone, except engaged on necessary business, such 
as fishing, is allowed to be out of his hut after eight o’clock. At 
Atien, Mr. Lamont was out late, and when he pleaded the king’s 
permission, the police retorted, “ But you have not got the 
missionary’s.” At Aitutaké some of the natives asked him ina 
whisper for some tobacco: “missionary no see!” It is hard to 
understand why so simple an enjoyment should be prohibited, 
except that Mr. Royal is one of those disagreeable people who, not 
smoking themselves, will not let others smoke. 
“ lives” of the missionaries in the South Pacific Islands are “laid 
in very pleasant places ;” and after reading Mr. Lamont’s third 
chapter, we can understand why they prefer converting the heathen 
abroad to evangelizing the heathen at home. “The forms of 
religion,” says M. Lamont, “are attended to among these islands 
with superstitious reverence ; but morality of heart and life is 
Perhaps at a lower standard than on the day when Christianity was 





* Wild Life among the Pacific Islanders. By E. H. Lamont, London: Hurst 
& Blackett, 





first introduced among them.” These charges against the mission 
aries are by no means new ; how far we are to accept them depends 
very much upon the character of the witnesses. One thing, however, 
seems pretty certain, that the best men for such missionary work 
have not always been selected, and that they have not been 
sufficiently controlled by the parent societies at home, or by the 
occasional presence of ships of war. 

Mr. Lamont’s picture of the Marquesas Islands is a pleasing 
one, and the following account of his reception by the Waihenes 
reminds us strongly of “Typee” :— 


“On coming between the bluffs I saw the beach already covered 
with natives, and we had not reached half the distance to shore when 
we beheld a host of them in the water swimming towards us. Fear- 
ing some treachery I looked to my pistols, but the interpreter told me 
they were only the Waihenes coming to greet us, and i soon perceived 
that they were indeed all young girls. On they came, shouting, laughing, 
and playing in the water like a shoal of mermaids, till we were in their 
midst, when it was with the greatest difficulty we could advance. 
We were also in momentary danger of a capsize from the number that 
endeavoured to clamber into the boat, most of whom we uncere- 
moniously ejected. Their costume was the simplest that can be 
adopted. A few had a girdle of leaves around them, but most had 
not even this unpretending garment. At the suggestion of the inter- 
preter I allowed two of the chief personages present to come into the 
boat. The rest desisted from their effurts to board us, but clung 
about the boat, or swam around it with one hand, whilst, with the 
other extended towards us, they exclaimed, “ Me backey, me backey.” 
These girls are all fond of manufactured tobacco, which, though the 
weed grows luxuriantly on all the South Sea Islands, they do not 
themselves know how to prepare. We landed on the rocks near a 
little cascade that burst from an overhanging cliff, and fell into a wide 
basin of fresh water clear as crystal. Some children were here filling 
water-shells; and the young women, I observed, as they emerged 
from the sea, threw themselves into this bright bath before resuming 
their tapa, the salt water being considered injurious to the skin.” 


Our traveller gives us a favourable description of Tahiti under 
French rule. “The people,” he says, “are row better governed 
than ever they were before.” Queen Pomare (of whose troubles 
we made mention not long since in our review of Mr. Pritchard’s 
“ Polynesian Reminiscences,” and for whom, in the now almost 
forgotten ‘‘affaire Pritchard,” we were nearly involved in war 
with France), Mr. Lamont declares to have been “an avaricious 
tyrant, dispossessing her subjects of their property at her caprice.” 
She still enjoys the rank and title of queen, and an income of 
5,000 dollars from the French Government. Mr. Lamont describes 
her as a det¢ent, motherly-looking woman of about forty-five, 
wearing a black satin dress but no shoes or stockings. The 
religion professed by the Tahitians is that which they received 
from the English missionaries, their French successors having 
made but little progress. A small newspaper is published weekly 
in the native language. 

Had Mr. Lamont’ book contained nothing more than his 
pictures of life under missionary government in the Pacific it 
would have deserved perusal ; but the most attractive portion of 
it is that devoted to the history of his compulsory detention at 
Sararak, one of the Penrhyn Islands, a mere strip of coral rock, 
about five miles long and a quarter of a mile broad. The natives 
are a kindly race and appear to have had no intercourse with 
white men. About twelve years before this time a white man had 
swum ashore from a ship, but was so frightened by the savage 
appearance of the natives that he plunged again into the sea for 
refuge, where he was speared. The people believe that the cocoa- 
nut trees in the neighbourhood had withered away as a punish- 
ment for their cruelty to the white man. It was perhaps witha 
keen recollection of this misfortune, that they made quite a pet of 
our traveller, regarding him with a certain awe, as if he were a 
being superior to themselves. One of the leading men of the 
island—a landed proprietor on a small scale—adopted him as a 
son. The ceremony used on the occasion was very peculiar. It 
began with a curious sacrificial rite, in which the men alone took 
part; that ended, all performed a lustration in a small pool of 
fresh water, and marched in procession to a clear space on the 
beach where the women had assembled. The second portion of 
the ceremony began with a dance, in which the fair dames alone 
took part. When they bad concluded they sat down cross-legged 
in two rows, the men arranging themselves in two lines bebind. 
The women now commenced a low wailing song, with which they 
kept time by clapping the hands. Gradually their voices rose until 
the song became a wild yell or scream, and the hands were clapped 
more quickly and violently, tears at the same time running down 
their cheeks. The men now joined in the chorus and began 
crying, while the whole party, growing more excited, cut them- 
selves with sharp-edged shells, and the more they cut the more 
they screamed. When they ceased from sheer exhaustion, their 
faces, arms and legs were covered with blood. The adopted son 


Mead edenth Una | is not only admitted to all the privileges of a son by birth, but 


enjoys certain additional advantages. Mr. Lamont soon found that 
he had more relations than he could count, and got into perpetual 
scrapes by making tender advances to young ladies rather too 
near of kin—the laws forbidding marriage with any relative nearer 
than a second cousin. One day he would have rewarded his sister 
Mary (a child of ten) with a kiss, when she started back in horror, 
exclaiming, “I am a relation!” There are some remarkable 
observances connected with these ties of blood ; a mother may 
kiss her son—that is to say, rab noses with him—but he must not 
kiss her. When sister and brother meet after a long absence, 
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they do not rush into each others arms, but coolly sit down 
facing each other and nod their heads. 

The warlike customs of these primitive people are more noisy 
than dangerous. Both men and women go to battle, the latter 
armed with clubs, whose principal use is to break the spears of the 
enemy. The women head the onset, but they are rarely molested, 
unless it be by the Amazons of the opposite party, when the loss 
is confined to a handful of hair torn from the head, if the belli- 
gerent females have omitted to clip their luxuriant locks before 
going into battle. Before a general engagement, the foes sit down 
in opposite lines, and have a good look at each other ; speeches, 
after the Homeric pattern, are delivered ; and when both sides 
have exhausted their vocabulary of abuse, the fight begins. 

The Penrhyn islanders dispose of their dead in a singular manner, 
rolling them in matting, and hanging them up in their houses to 
dry. As soon as life is extinct, the surviving relatives give way to 
uncontrolled grief, knocking their heads violently against trees or 
stones, and throwing themselves violently to the earth. After the 
corpse has been laid out, the husband, wife, or nearest relative lies 
down beside it, and both are covered up with a mat for several 
hours. The body is then anointed, and a priest, approaching with 
a piece of young palm branch, formed to represent the human 
body, draws it over the skin from head to foot, as if he were ex- 
tracting something, and then shakes off the imaginary contents, 
bidding the spirit depart in peace. The natives believe that the 
disembodied spirit betakes itself to the groves, where it may be often 
seen at night. When the spirit appears in the day-time it is con- 
sidered dangerous, doing all kinds of mischief, and even biting its 
victims if it can catch them. 

Along with the corpse are rolled up any little articles which the 
owner may have used during life, such as a drinking-cup, spoon, or 
fish-hook, that it may have the same comforts in the next world as 
in this. With a dull crooning rhyme, chanted by the women, it is 
suspended to the roof of the house, where the chief mourner shuts 
himself up for three or four months with the body, until it is 
buried. Several of the relations go into mourning, and as that 
implies shutting themselves up also in their houses for a long 
period, they have a singular mode of evading the custom. They 
go out at nightfall under a cover of palm leaves, resembling that 
in which Jack o’ the Green parades our streets on May-day. This 
basket is intended to represent their voluntary prison. Until the 
earthly frame of the deceased is entirely decomposed, his ghost 
hovers round his old abode, and requires to be well fed; but as 
his appetite does not appear to be quite so keen as one recorded in 
the “ Night Side of Nature,” he is provided with two assistants, 
who eat what he leaves. These gentlemen bashfully enact a parody 
of Nolumus episcopart, shrinking from the honour they are anxious 
to attain. Should any of the spirit’s food be left uneaten, no one 
is permitted to touch it, and with stately dances it is solemnly cast 
into the sea. When a great chief named Opaka died, two favourite 
wives only were allowed to approach his remains as they lay in 
state. They had to crawl on all fours, and retire in the same 

way. 

The gods of the Penrhyn islanders are of very rude materials— 
one consisting merely of a long stick with a bundle of feathers and 
other things fastened to an end, so as to resemble a huge mop. 
This represents one of their leading gods, of whom there are four— 
two good and two bad. “ The function of the former,” says Mr. 
Lamont, “is to give life and all that is necessary to its preserva- 
tion—gifts which the other two are constantly endeavouring to 
counteract.” One of the amiable spirits is married, his wife being 
represented by a piece of wood with a tuft of human hair fastened 
at one end. The people believe that the spirit of the dead, after 
haunting for some time the ground it was familiar with in life 
departs to some distant region ; and at night they imagine they can 
see their departed friends in the stars overhead. Sometimes idols 
are made for the occasion out of palm branches, and then, after 
being treated with great ignominy, are thrown away among the 
rubbish. ‘" 

The bridal ceremonies resemble in certain respects the customs 
of other nations, civilized as well as savage. At the wedding- 
breakfast, to use the fashionable term, the bride is not present, 
being strictly guarded by her attendant maidens, When the 
breakfast 1s over, the guests assemble round the chief’s tent, the 
bridegroom and his backers being among them. The women sit 
down cross-legged carefully arranging their “titchés,” or crinolines, 
SO as not to tumble them, and the men take their places in the 
rear. When all is ready, the bride is called for ; coyly she pre- 
yeh hear May cry, and the call is repeated several times 

esmalds appear from an adjoining hut, escorting what 
looks like a bundle of mats, but is in fact the young lady herself 
She merely shows her face, and then darts back to the friendly 
: y 
obscurity of the hut and her mats. While she is hiding her maiden 
blushes under a veil that would create rather a sensation at 
St. George’s or St. James's, and the gentleman sits sheepishly pre- 
tending unconcern, as bridegrooms are expected to do—the wedding 
party, male and female, are crying and scratching and cuttin 
themselves with shells, turning the happy event int . 
brious business. We have heard that i y agains. 
, lat 1t 1s accounted an essential 
part of every marriage ceremony in England to make a grand 
display of tears, sobs, and even hysterics; but we fancy that 


bridesmaids would be less eager for their charming office were they | 


required to carry their self-abnegation so far as to tear their prett 

faces, or scarify their plump little arms. ad 
From the first day of his being thrown on the island, Mr. Lamont 

had been planning how to get away from it, and he contrived at 














last to escape in a canoe he had made after his recollection of the 
mode adopted by Robinson Crusoe. He escaped alone; of hig 
companions he does not say a word—whether they are still on the 
island, or whether they have managed to get away. And this blank 
creates certain suspicions against the narrative. He appears to 
have remained cruising among the Pacific Islands long after hig 
escape from Sararak, but to have made no attempt to rescue or 
even to inquire after his old fellow-captives. Why not? Had 
they no real existence, or did Mr. Lamont fear that their account 
might not agree with his. The island was not so large, the groups 
not so numerous, the natives not so fierce that the shipwrecked 
men could not be discovered ; and if he had not the means of 
seeking after them in person, there were plenty of American and 
other ships of war in the Pacific, that might have been engaged in 
such a service had the facts been made known in the proper 
quarter. Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, we 
must in these days of literary trickery, regard the genuineness of 
Mr. Lamont’s narrative with some doubt. 

What Mr. Lamont undertook to do—simply to describe the 
manners and customs of the people among whom he was held 
captive—he has done very well. His pictures of savage life, and 
the contrasts between barbarism and civilization are strongly 
touched ; but in omitting to five any account of their language, he 
has made a great mistake. From his translating Shakespeare to 
one of his wives, we conclude that he had become tolerably perfect 
in their language ; and we the more regret that he bas lost the 
opportunity of adding to our linguistic stores. The few native 
words he has given are just enough to awaken curiosity, especially 
as they seem to belong to two distinct branches of language. Many 
of them belong to that common dialect which extends more or less 
over the great South Pacific group, while others appear to come 
from an entirely fresh source. 





= 





WHERE DID HANNIBAL CROSS THE ALPS?* 


Tue march of Hannibal across the Alps is one of the most 
remarkable events recorded by ancient history. Polybius, our 
most trustworthy guide, narrates the passage in detail, and furnishes 
many incidents of a striking character, although, from some strange 
oversight, he does not enter into an account of the localities, pro- 
bably because they were well known in his own time, and no one 
entertained any doubt respecting them. . Livy’s description of the 
places concerned is confused and perplexing, while other writers of 
antiquity are divided in their opinions. Hence it is we find our- 
selves with little or nothing to guide us, save conjecture, in one of 
the most disputed points of ancient history, touching the particular 
route taken by Hannibal in crossing the Alps. Mr. Ellis now comes 
forward to give an answer to a question which has not been answered 
hitherto with any high degree of satisfaction— Where did Hannibal 
cross the Alps? The greatest of Roman historians, Niebuhr, 
followed by Arnold and Botticker, decided in favour of the little 
St. Bernard as Hannibal's route. It is singular that the French 
writers take Mont Genévre or Mont Cenis to be the route, and, to 
a considerable extent, identify the route of Hannibal with that of 
Napoleon. Niebiibr’s view is supported by the learned and valu- 
able researches of General Melville, who shows, on very probable 
crounds, that the great Carthaginian hero marched across the Little 
St. Bernard (per Alpes Graias), and that he reached the highest 
ridges early in October, or at the close of September. On his arrival 
there, Hannibal found fresh snow and a frequented road, and in his 
conflict with the Alpine tribes of the district, he is said by Polybius 
(who evidently wished to mark the spot) to have halted near “a whale 
rock.” This landmark still exists in the vicinity of Little St. Bernard, 
and is commonly called “Le Roche Blanche.” Melville's hypo- 
thesis has the merit of being consistent with whatever scanty detal 
Polybius has given, and also with the length of time taken up 
the passage. It is unfortunate that Polybius has applied the term 
Alps to the whole range of mountains from Savoy to Aosta, an 
has not entered into any specific divisions of them. From Livy we 
learn that Coelius Antipater (who flourished about a century before 
the Christian era) considered that Hannibal crossed the Alps by 
Cremonis jugum, which the Latin historian identifies with the Gralan 
Alp, or Little St. Bernard, an opinion that is corroborated by the 
existence of the modern Crammont in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. Considerable support, too, is given to this opmion by the 
positive assertion of Nepos, who states that Hannibal followed 
route of the Grecian Hercules in crossing the Alps, and that ns 
term Graian was applied to them in’consideration of the exploits 
the Grecian Hercules, Such, then, are the general outlines of the 
theory in favour of Little St. Bernard as the route of Hannibal. It 
presents many difficulties, but, after all, it presents less difficalty 
and confusion to our mind than the route by Mont Cenis, whi 
Mr. Ellis so ably and acutely supports. Our author makes a very 


| formidable special pleader ; he is strong in paradox, and certainly 


need yield to no man in making the best argument out of the worst 


case. yo 
Mr. Ellis proposes to narrow the line of argument “ by disposing 
of the theory of the Little St. Bernard” before attempting to Pl 
his own pet theory. This he tries to do by showing that Hannt 
traversed a pass leading through the country of the Taurin), the 
therefore could not have gone by St. Bernard, which is in ane oe 
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direction. No one can read the arguments here adduced without 
peing struck with their clearness and force, though they are very 
far from carrying with them any thing like reasonable conviction. 
His strongest reasoning rests on the assumed distance of the 
Taurini from Little St. Bernard, and their supposed nearness to 
Mount Cenis. In the first place, we must observe that the precise 
boundaries of tribes are always difficult to define, and especially is 
this the case with the ancient Alpine tribes, which were of a 

redatory and roving character. But of all Alpine tribes, the 
Rearini seem to have been the most indefinable. They were 
mixed with the Ligurians and the Gaulish tribes ; they are never 
mentioned before Hannibal’s time; neither Polybius nor Livy 
notice a single city belonging to them, nor fix their locality within 
any ascertainable bounds ; and even their name never occurs in the 
accounts we have of the Ligurian and Cisalpine wars that raged so 
long. On these grounds, therefore, we cannot attach anything of 
importance to a theory that owes its very vitality and substance to 
an allusion to a tribe of which so little can possibly be known. The 
following passage from an able writer in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography” not only meets the difficulties stated in 
Mr. Ellis’s objections respecting the Insubrians, but even demolishes 





the Taurini, and gives us grounds for supposing that some portion | 


of these tribes were settled in the very neighbourhood of. Little 
St. Bernard, notwithstanding the positive assertions of our author 
to the contrary :— 


“Tt appears probable (we quote from Dr. Smith’s Dictionary) 


that at an earlier period the nation of the Taurini was more widely | 


spread, or their name used in a more comprehensive sense, so as to 
confine the adjoining passes of the Alps, for Livy speaks of the 
Insubrian Gauls, who crossed into Italy (‘ per Taurinis saltusque 
invios Alpes transcenderunt’—Livy, v. 34); and Strabo, in 
enumerating after Polybius the passes across the Alps, designates 
one of them as rv did Tavptyev. Whether the pass here meant is 
the Mont Genévre or the Mont Cenis (Mr. Ellis’s favourite, let it be 
remembered), it would not be included within the territory of the 
Taurini in the more restricted sense.” 
may, that Mont Cenis may be fairly included within the territory 


_ thought, he must write in Latin. 


ferrat hills which extend northward from Monte Zemolo to the Po 
over a space about 50 miles in length. In the centre of this semi- 
circle of Alps may be discerned the gap which forms the pass of the 
Mont Cenis, though partly intercepted by the lateral ridge which 
stands to the 8. of the valley of Susa. Napoleon might almost have 
seen the spot from which Hannibal and the Carthaginians looked 
down upon Italy two thousand years before.” 








MORE VERSES.* 


WHEN a poet gives us no rhyme, it is only right he should give 
us plenty of reason. Valerius sets off with an introductory essay 
upon classical metres and quantity, and enters, though not either 
very exhaustively or originally, into some of the peculiarities of 
Latin and English versification. With reference to the specimens 
published in this little book, we do not so much regret the experi- 
ment which gave rise to them, inasmuch as they are neat and 
scholarly and are greatly superior to the spring crop of nonsense 
put out under the guise of poetry. But Valerius will not succeed 


the little help Mr. Ellis’s theory gains from the assumed locality of | sora Ayaka wes terdagente iE with ences ge 


poetry goes in our language are sufficiently copious and plastic 
without an attempt to drive us into a cold foreign rhythm merely 
for the sake of esoteric vanity. As exercises, these lines of Valerius 
may be useful, and as exhibiting a certain amount of good taste 
and art, they are not uninteresting in themselves. Burning the 
lamp over such work, however, is a sheer waste of oil. If Valerius 
wants to bring us the spirit as well as the substance of Latin 
Metre was, after all, but 


a part of ancient poetry, and the least part of it. The gallop 


| of the hexameter in our tongue seems to us to give a monotonous 


| few people pretend to like. 


and disturbing movement to it. Nor can we without ample com- 
pensation put up with the loss of rhyme. Poetry without rhyme 
often resembles tea without sugar or milk, a concoction which a 
Valerius is occasionally a trespasser 


| on the grounds of Mr. Tupper :— 


If Mr. Ellis contends, as he | 


of the Taurini, in the more comprehensive sense of the term, we. | 


grant it; and taking the same liberty that we give to him, we 
contend for the inclusion of the Graian Alps, under the same com- 
prehensive term. The strongest argument against the Mont Cenis 
route is substantially left untouched by Mr. Ellis. It is clear that 
Pompey alludes to the route of Hannibal as well known in his own 
age, and evidently most frequented by the Romans, at that time ; 
now, the route by Mont Cenis was not known, or rather we have 
no evidence to the effect that it was at all known until long after- 
wards. Sezondly, we have a strong presumptive evidence that the 
route by Mont Cenis was not known to the Romans at least before 
the time of Augustus, from the fact that they received their name 
(Alpes Cottize) from Cottius, an Alpine chieftain, who won the 
favour and friendship of Augustus—a fact utterly inconsistent with 
the supposition that the route of Hannibal lay in that direction ; 
for we cannot believe either that the Romans would be ignorant of 
such a circumstance, or knowing it, would have left it without a 
name until the time of Augustin. 

Though we are bound to regard Mr. Ellis’s theory a failure, and 


“* Cease those tears; querulous regrets avail not. 
Time’s decree we are impotent to alter.” 


It was scarcely worth the while of Valerius to print a lot of 
couplets of this kind, and it is certainly not worth any one’s while 
to read them. There are sometimes well-expressed thoughts in 
the book, but most of them have been just as well expressed 
before. We do not think the work will rouse the “indolent 
reviewers” to an enthusiastic pitch of admiration, and we should 
prefer to meet Valerius on his native English soil, where, untram- 
melled by a theory, and off his hobby, he might produce some 
passable poetry. , 

That universal seed, which the laureate half regrets having scat- 
tered broad-cast, comes up to flower in a thousand places at this 
season. “Echoes of the Past” consist of a rather aggravating 
quality of verse. It is not good, and it is by no means very bad, 
and it is certainly amiable, kindly, and harmless. You do not 
care to break it up, and yet you know it is but poor filagree work 
after all. We have clouds of “liquid gold,” “heaven’s carpet,” 


| “ winged songsters,” “ vesper lullabies,” and the rest of that excel- 


many of his objections to the old theory extremely frivolous, we | 
are nevertheless bound to give him credit for extensive research, | 


great subtlety, and a certain amount of candour, with a still 
greater amount of prejudice. 
Appendix, of general interest, as it bears upon Napoleon as well as 
upon Hannibal :— 


** * Behind those mountains lies Rome,’ Hannibal might have said to 
his soldiers, pointing to the chain of the Apennines, which rose at a 
distance of 100 miles from their point of view. This view of Italy 
would have been to the Carthaginians what the sight of the Euxine 
was to the Greeks in the retreat of the Ten Thousand. A partly 


similar tvapyea rij¢ ‘IraXiag is described by Alison in his account | 


of Napoleon’s first Italian campaign, where the march of the French 
westward from Savona and Monte Notte is related, until they arrived 
on the crest of the Monte Zemolo: 


We subjoin a passage from his | 


lent old stock for young writers, which never seems to decay, and 
which apparently improves in popularity withage. In alluding to 
the author of “Enoch Arden” in connection with “Echoes of the 
Past,” we were struck with the laureate-and-water style of 
“ Herbert Cranstoun,” with which the “Echoes” open. By the 
way, we have some Scotch verses here, with plenty of “ bonnie,” 
“wee,” and “aboon.” It is not, we imagine, so very difficult to 
write Scotch verses, when you are satisfied with any standard under 
Burns. Spelling goes a long away, and so does “aweel and awa.” 
Our new poets wear a little Scotch in this style, as a kind of poetic 
tartan—a fancy dress. 


“As Subject-Matter of King Arthur the author has taken the 
present Contlict of Ideas, in its widest sense ; the contlict between the 
orthodox notions of God, and the World, and the conceptions arising, 
from our more exact Knowledge of, and profounder Sympathy with, 


| Nature, and Man; and the conflict between established political and 


*** From thence the eye could discover the immense and fertile plains | 


of Piedmont. The Po, the Tanaro, the Stura, and a multitude of 
Smaller streams, were descried (?) in the distance at the foot of the 
mountains; beyond them the blue plains of Italy bounded the 
horizon ;’—not so: the Alps bound the horizon, and the Po and Stura 
are in the plain, which shows itself towards the west and north-west ; 
—‘while a glittering semicircle of snow and ice, of a prodigious eleva- 
tion, seemed to inclose within its mighty walls the promised land. A 
sublime spectacle met the troops when they arrived on this elevated 
point; and the coldiers, exhausted with fatigue, and overwhelmed by 


the grandeur of the sight, paused and gazed on the plains beneath. | 


hose gigantic barriers, which nature had rendered so formidable, 
and on which art had lavished its treasures, had fallen as if by 
enchantment. ‘Hannibal,’ said Napoleon, fixing his eyes on the 
mountains, “forced the Alps, but we have turned them.”’ Having 
followed the steps of Napoleon as well as those of Hannibal, I venture 
point out where the description of our eloquent historian of the 
rench Revolution is inaccurate. 


“The pass of the Monte Zemolo, which is situated between the | 


Valleys of the Tanaro and the Bormida is probably about 2,500 feet 

igh. Besides a view of the Mediterranean and the Eastern Riviera, 
which are seen nearly to the E. over the Col de Cadibona (1,600 feet) 
leading down to Savona, the Monte Zemolo commands a prospect of 
the Alpine chain for a length of nearly 200 miles, as the mountains 
rise either from the plain on the W. and N.W., or above the Mont- 





social Systems, and the new Ideal of Humanity.” 


“ Think of that, Master Brook!” Here is a modest programme ! 
Sydney Smith used to say that there were certain books that were 
only intended for the delectation of antediluvians, inasmuch as 
their size forbade the notion of a reader compassing their contents 
whose existence was limited to the span of our days. Mr. Glennie 
has come too late. He proposes, as a sequel to the work now 
before us, a series of the most appalling magnitude and titles. 
He does everything in capital letters. He has no measure of our 
time, of our patience, or of our credulity. Indeed, the quotation 
he affixes to his commencement page shows a noble disregard for 
public opinion, “ Aiunt. Quid aiunt? Aiant.” As Mr. Glennie 
has his say he cares nothing for that of the world. And what, 
after all, is the world to a poet who gets from heaven to hell, and 
whither the wind or his “ wull” listeth, in a twinkling. This won- 
derful undertaking opens with a Scotch poem. Mr. rs yey 
Scotchman, and he naturally selects the bag-pipes Ss the 
trumpet as the instrument upon which the prologue is to be per- 


—— 
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formed. We have a showman after the fashion of “ Faust,” who siderable force and animation, and brings the scenes she paints 


offers to relate to the “Lady Ailyth” and “Thomas the Rymour”— | very vividly before the eyes of her readers. It is evident, more. 
« 0’ a’ the Upper Warld affords, over, that in addition to the faculty of observation and the power 

| 

| 
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An’ eke That Below.” of vigorous description, she possesses no small share of imaging. 


. - , | tion, for many of those scenes are laid in localities with which she 
Sawney retires after a sufficient number of “ges” and “ uncos 


; can hardly be supposed to be conversant. The weak point of the 
and “cudnas” have asserted his nationality ; and then we have | book is its humour. In its serious passages Lady Lennard = 


“Rhapsody I.,” followed by “ Night ;” then the “Titan Bound ;” quently rises to no slight elevation both of thought and expression « 
after which we have a “ Titan Unbound ;” while Prometheus, the | jn its facetious interludes the wings of her genius fail her, and her 
Light Utterer,” winds up this cheerful entertainment, or rather the progress becomes heavy and slow. The story would be greatly 
first course of it. Having gone so far, there is one impression OD | improved if all its comic characters could be eliminated from it, 
our mind concerning Mr. Glennie’s work which, in justice to some They are quite superfluous, and the vulgarity of most of them is 
individuals who ought to share in the success it is certain to | yery tedious. If they were true to nature we might tolerate them 
command, we think it right to publish. There are occasions when | but they are not. Lady Lennard can paint exeellent portraits of 
a host may feel so gratified at the success of bis cook as to summon | such persons as she is likely to become acquainted with in society 
that functionary before him, and bestow a vote of thanks on him | Her ladies and gentlemen are easily recognisable, and her servants 
for the way in which the feast has been prepared. Mr. Glennie | and labourers are accurately sketched, but her representation of 
owes as much to print, and especially to big capitals, as he does to | rich yulyarity and cockney ill-breeding are extravagant carica- 
his blank verse considered merely as blank verse. He really | tures, pictures for the most part entirely out of drawing. Sir 
should make some acknowledgment to the compositors. In fact, he | Rustace Yorke is a hero after 9 woman’s heart. He is handso 
often relies so much on their aid that he omits sense and connec- | and brave and enthusiastic. He rides like a Centaur and ff 
tion as superfluous. Here, for instance, is a “ Flight III.,” and | jike an Achilles ; he is capable of falling desperately in love at a 
here is how Mr. Glennie mounts into the clouds :— | moment's notice, and in choosing a wife he rises superior to all 
“ That Light, that Voice, as it upon me falls | mercenary motives; he never smokes, and he drinks nothing 
In all, for the New Commonwealth prepares, _ stronger than coffee. Besides all these merits he has that of bein 
List, see, in echoes faint, and broken light, devoted to his mother. The lady’s character is very artistically ae 
Articulate.” very pleasantly drawn, and all the scenes are good in which she 
So pleased is Mr. Glennie with this delightful rant, or perhaps as | figures with herson. His adventures at sea, in the Crimea, and in 
we should say “lilt,” that he repeats it with a slight variation | India, are told with great spirit, and the story of his love for Lyla, the 
upon the capital letters at the commencement of each “ Flight.” | young Iodian girl whose rapturous devotion he wins, forms a very 
e is as prone to “I see!” “I hear!” as the character in | graceful and charming idyll. We do not equally approve of his 
Sheridan’s comedy. | flirtation with Lady Levinge, there being something improbable 
Another division of this grand epic is inaugurated with a skirl of | and unreal about the sudden passion of that singular lady for a 
Macpherson’s “ Ossian.” It is meted into “duans” and “ fyttes,” | man who, as she was well aware, was in love with another person, 
and “Duan I.,” is set off with the following quotation, which The heroine, like most heroines, is somewhat insipid, and the 
sounds so agreeably that we envy the Dean of Lismore his manu- | story of her nominal marriage is contrary to all probability. But 
script :— | her character is not by any means devoid of attraction, and 
** Faye a phatrik zoein o zea fiss in nini in bea sinni it is impossible to follow the course of her fortunes without interest, 
Gith serrir marrien roith locht, is fadda, ete. Several of the scenes through which she passes are described with 
Is fadda.” great power, especially that in which she watches with over-strung 
The “duan” then proceeds to relate a story about a “questing | nerves by Lady Yorke’s sick bed, and a strange apparition comes 
Eagle” (this is in the third fytte) who soars over the head of some | to startle her, and that also in which she goes out to convey to Sir 
one whose identity is not clearly established, but who would | Eustace Yorke the warning which alone can save his life, It is 
appear to have purchased a bible in Paternoster-row, for the | unfortunate that the first part of the story is also the weakest. 
express purpose of letting the Eagle snatch it from him (Eagle | Many a reader whom it would otherwise have interested, ma be 
always with a big E) and drop it again. We say a bible purchased | induced to throw it aside by the tediousness of the vulgar Mrs. 
from a shop advisedly, for Mr. Glennie speaks of the “ ecclesiastic | Rivers and her two ill-bred daughters, not to mention a Mrs. Mag, 
binding” and “ tooling” with a superb disregard for periods. Mr. | who is a downright nuisance, and may feel inclined to disbelieve in 
Glennie next carries us to the “ Realm of Under Waves”; then we | a hero who turns himself into “a handsome skeleton,” by existing 
have “ Ailyth the Beautiful,” ushered in as usual with a remnant of | for three weeks on “dry toast and coffee without sugar or milk, 
the mellifluous Gaelic tongue, which we are informed is the veritable | in order that he might not have on his conscience “any indulgences 
composition of “ John Dewar,” a workman at Rosmeath. Of this | on his own pitt, to increase the sums owing to the tradesmen by 
* Duan” we are positively unable to decide whether Mr. Glennie | a spendthrift landlord in whose house he was boarding. Nor are 
was serious when writing it or not. There is neither head nor tail | the heroine’s sorrows more credible, when she is nearly starved to 
to it ; the bard seems in every way to have lost his head completely. | death by her stepmother, and is driven to exist upon fortuitous 
We cannot, however, refrain from extracting the prose conclusion, | apples and surreptitious biscuits. But these are minor defects, and 
as a specimen of the dramatic liveliness and consistency of the | ought not to distract our attention from the real merits of the 
theme :— story, which are by no means eae rpg # Before ghey ne 
“The tumult amid which the Bard has been list it, however, we have one complaint to bring against 1ts auliiul. 
gradually got to such a pitch, that all those at first per ples How is it that she has given the sanction of her authority to & 
friendliness, or fairness, to obtain for Him a hearing, have deserted | malpractice only too common among novelists—that of confounding 
Him, or been overpowered ; and refusing to flee, though some would, | titles? If a woman does not please his mother, says Sir Eustace, 
pitying Him as a madman, drag Him into safety, Ossian is left alone. | “she shall not be Lady Eustace Yorke.” It is difficult to see how 
Amid lond-shouted calumnies and curses, the Theatre-booth behind any one could become entitled to that designation. The fact that 
him is pulled down, The Showman barely escaping with his life, but | so good an authority as Lady Barrett Lennard could have driven 
having secured the Manuscript-roll brought from Arthur’s Halls; and | her hero into such a solecism bears witness to an amount of haste 
apa ear amr 4 ec _ Bat a ~~ Sunset-splendour, and | which we hope she will avoid in the next book she — _ i 
triamphantly Ousten’s ‘ears me at - st despairingly, but at length | be well worth reading if it equals the present story 1n eae . 
ly, yr Psalm.—[ Scottish Psalmody—French.]” | animation, and keeps clear of such characters as the ladies w = 
Mr. Glennie thus ends as he begun, with a “scraw” of the pipes. | vulgar plainness is intended to set off the refined beauty 0 
We are inclined to think that in the above extract he has typified | Constance Rivers. ‘ th 
the reception which his “ King Arthur” deserves. Not that we As a general rule few books are more unsatisfactory rm 
have much hope that “stoning the Bard” would stop his mouth, | historical novels. Even to readers who are as ignorant of the 
indeed it would appear that he is determined to sing after his | times described as the author could possibly wis, their a 
death, if we interpret him correctly ; but this intolerable fustian | gruities are apparent, their solecisms patent, their aoachroni 
should get no quarter from the hands of critics, We have | manifest. But to those who have made themselves familiar pion 
no room for that epicene fury which when it once seizes | the days of old in which their scenes are laid, and the poe 
=) man renders him a complete book-nuisance. The book | with whom they delight to take liberties, their perusal Ty 
ees 2 addition to M r. De Morgan’s ““ Bundle of | less than torture. The portraits they paint are wockae gv - 
Sas eran e trust Mr. Glennie will be dissuaded from his | the practised eye, the voices of their speakers ring fa iss ry 
; tened continuation. There is a certain waste of power and | experienced ear, their most elaborate shows are pe an 
earning in this rubbish, which might be put to better use. He | to the educated sense. Those who know the past as it Y inst 
will not reform the world with his poetry, because the world | see at once that it is but a band of ill disguised masquers t 
cannot receive his vapouring for prophecy, and his assurance for | figures on the stage before him, and he turns away with ay 
capacity. from the unreal creations of the novelist to the life-like ein 
which history can offer. But amidst the crowd of impostors a 
NEW NOVELS.* themselves historical novels there now and then appears 4 A enn os 
There is a great deal of talent dj ; claimant, one well qualified to assume the title. At ey at home 
“ Cietiatiins Riven ” Tady B alent displayed in the story of such a phenomenon is introduced to us by a writer who 18 pare 
. . y Darrett Lennard writes with ‘con- _ in the houses of olden times, and who is imaeaey A floors 
° ’ with the spirits of the men and women who (tro 
& Blackett” mineeee By AANY Reset Lennard, Three vole, Leatea: Maret | pre Te aes to whom the traditions of a former 9 aie 
oe fA Sontt: a Legend of Westminster. By Charles Knight. London; | familiar as are to another the recollections .of his boyhoo ’ f fear 
ap ty | whom the hidden paths of the past can be followed withou ito 


The Means and the End; or, the Chaplain’s Secret. A Tale i i ituali eT . i D 
and its Errors are Traced to their Seabex. By Mrs. Henry H. B. Paull, jo ree] of tripping over the stumbling blocks which soon Po paght to be 


OA Oe. Seaton: Heatran @ Wels the career of an ordinary explorer. In such a case W 
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only too happy to bid the stranger welcome, and to profit by the 
information which so unusual an apparition always conveys. It is 
to this exceptional class that the book now before us belongs. 
There are few, even among our most unwearied students, whose 
accurate knowledge of the England of the Commonwealth is to be 
compared with that of Mr. Charles Knight. He is no mere scholar 
of the Dryasdust order, lynx-eyed for details, purblind to general 
effects, laborious but pedantic, erudite but dull. He is a scholar 


in the true sense of the word, one who has not only heaped up | 


knowledge but assimilated it, one in whom imagination holds its 
own by the side of memory, and who knows how to unite the 
details of a vanished past into a glowing picture, not merely to 
arrange them ina catalogue. Nor is it merely the accuracy of his 
descriptions which renders the present story attractive. In all 
that Mr. Knight writes a genial kindliness manifests itself which 
invests it with an easily perceptible but indefivable charm. 
Throughout all his books there runs a vein of kindly humour 


which no mere effort could produce, there breathes an air of genial | 


warmth which no mechanical artifices could supply. Honest, and 
wise, and true, they speak to us with a voice which never fails to 
convince us of its sincerity, they read us a lesson from which we 
can never fail to extract profit. The story of “ Beyged at 


Court” commences with Christmas-Eve in the year 1635, and | 
the way in which it was spent by Master Man, a wealthy | 


burgess of Westminster. We follow him during his daily 
avocations, and enjoy the picture of his unpretending but 
comfortable home, aud we sympathize with its inhabitants when 
death suddenly cuts short his career. After his decease it appears 
that he has left all his wealth to his faithful servant, John Ingham, 
but the fortunate legatee does not live long to enjoy it. The 
sudden change in his fortunes turns his brain, and in a little time 
his life comes to an end. So all the citizen’s money goes to John 
Ingham’s young daughter Mabel, a dainty little maiden, very 
charmingly described. A reckless spendrift, who is lovking out 
for some means to repair his ruined fortunes, begs to be made her 
guardian, and, in spite of much opposition, the king grants his 
prayer, and Mabel Ingham, whe has thus been “ begged at Court,” 
becomes the adventurer’s ward. The story of the book is that of 
this strange and ill-omened guardianship. There is no occasion 
for us to go into the details of its plot. It will be sufficient if we 
cordially recommend it to our readers as a modest and pleasant 
little sketch of the manners of bygone days, from which they will 
learn more than from many an arrogant pretender to historical 
rank, and to which, after they have laid it aside, they will be able 
to look back with a feeling of unmixed gratification. 

The title-page of Mrs. Pauli’s story explains its nature sufficiently 
to allure or to deter a hesitating reader. No one can be in doubt 
as to what he is likely to find in “a tale in which Ritualism and 
its errors are traced to their source.” Before opening its leaves he 
will feel convinced that it will introduce him into the most aristo- 
cratic society, for a religious novelist always seems as familiar with 
his “ Burke” as with his Bible. A “serious” writer seldom 
condescends to make a commoner his hero, or to allow his heroine 
to leave the stage with uncoronetted head. Texts and titles are 
treated by him with equal familiarity, often, indeed, with that 
which breeds contempt, if we may judge by the manuer in which 
he too frequently perverts them. The present story being intended 
to appeal to a purely religious and especially Protestant circle, has 
of course an Karl for its hero ; and the authoress shows how well 
qualified she is to describe high life by invariably speaking of his 
mother, the Countess of Ellesdon, formerly Miss Emily Stanhope, 
as the Lady Emily. The purpose of the story is to show what 
dreadful things Roman Catholic priests, especially if they are 
Jesuits, will do to further the ends of their Church. Accordingly 
two subtle specimens of their order are described as conspiring to 
steal away the lawful but heretical heir to the Ellesdon earldom, in 
order that it may descend to the orthodox next-of-kin. The stolen 
baby is adopted by a stranger, and grows up in ignorance of his 
real position, so that for many years the triumph of the conspirators 
is complete. Mrs. Paull is, of course, an authority on the subject, 
80 we suppose she has her private reasons for making her Jesuits 
drop their surnames, and subscribe themselves Father Eustace and 
Father Ambrose respectively. Perhaps she imagines that all the 
regular clergy are friars; perhaps she looks upon the name of 
Jesuit as synonymous with Franciscan or Dominican ; perhaps she 
treats such little matters of details with the contempt which the 
Emperor Sigismund expressed for grammar. She may be right, 
but we cannot help thinking that before a novelist sits down to 
write about rank and religious orders, a short course of heraldic 
and ecclesiastical study would be advisable. After all, however, it 
may not matter much. Ordinary novel-readers are not likely to 
care about Mrs. Paull’s book, and those whom it is calculated to 
delight will in all probability find no fault with mistakes which 
they will be little qualified to discover. We need hardly say that 

¢ Jesuits are utterly foiled in their machinations before the story 
closes —the rightful heir comes into the title at last, one of the 
clerical conspirators goes into a decline, and the other falls a victim 
to paralysis, while their chief lay agent has to jump out of the 
Window of a burning house, and is smashed to death on the pave- 
ment. Having thus disposed of her clerical villains, the author 
Proceeds to get rid of her lay characters. All the wicked people 
are soundly punished, and all those who are good come into that 
Money so liberally bestowed by novelists, and make advantageous 
eases The book may be strongly recommended to the 
dann of the Protestant Alliance, and nobody outside the pale 

at Society is likely to look at it. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Parkin Jeffcock, Civil and Mining Engineer. A Memoir by his 
Brother, John Thomas Jeffcock. (Bemrose & Lothian.)—This little 
volume is a pious offering to the memory of a brother, which will 
no doubt find numerons readers in the coal country, and which 
will not be read anywhere without profit. All through the life of 
Parkin Jeffsock there is dominant that desire to do thoroughly what. 
ever he put his hand to, and to fulfil all his duties to his utmost 
power, which gives such a simple and touching nobleness to his last 
hours. Nothing was “done” with him while anything remained to 
be done. A thorough'y conscientious, earnest, and devoted man, who 
utilized the precious gift of life in many ways apart from that which 
was his calling, and when his day’s work was over, found rest in some 
new labour. The spirit of such a man is declared even in his sports, 
One of his friends recalls a day’s shooting which he hed with him, 
when Jeffcock had on a new pair of shooting boots which hurt him so 
severely that in order to lull the pain he sat with his feet in water 
whenever they rested. At last he became so lame that he was com- 
pelled to give in, and on his friend blaming him for having persevered 
so long, he replied, “ There is a satisfaction in perseverance, Wood; 
go at it to the nth!” To this attachment to the family motto (“ Per- 
severe”) he owed his death. On the 12th of last December he 
received at Derby a telegram stating that the Oaks pit, near Barnsley, 
was on fire. His partner, who had charge of the colliery, was absent 
in London. Jecffcock at once set off by train, reached the pit, and at 
eleven o’clock at night went down the shaft, and explored the pit in 
every direction. Jlere he remained consulting and directing measures 
with a view to re-establishing the ventilation, and though urged, after 
being there for six hours, a long “ shift”” under such circumstances, to 
go up for rest and sleep, he refused. There was much work to be 
done, few to do it, he was not yet exhausted, and he would hold on till 
he was. “ Daring all this time,” writes his brother, “he was calm 
and collected, genial and kindly to all. I have before me two pencil 
notes written in the bowels of the earth on the pages torn from his 
pocket- book, in his usual firm hand ; one the text for a telegram to the 
Derby office, asking Messrs. Mammat and Pilkington to come imme- 
diately and make ‘ tracings’; the other a note to Mr. Carr :—‘ Please 
arrange with Mr. Dymond for the temperature to be taken of the 
up-cast pit.— Parkin Jeffcock.’” He had been ten hours in the pit 
when the second explosion occurred, and in an hour after there came 
a third. So ended a life of whose memory his family may well be 
proud. A truly heroic ending, like that of a captain who goes down 
with his ship, but with this difference, that Jeffcock was sertain of 
escape if he had chosen to make it. 

Hood’s Poems. Comic and Serious. Edited by Samuel Lucas, 
M.A., with Prefaces by Thomas Hood the Younger. (Edward 
Moxon & Co.)—Messrs. Moxon have done well to place within reach 
of a larger circle of purchasers than have hitherto enjoyed that privi- 
lege, the poetical works of a writer whose reputation with the public 
at large is based mainly on what, admirable as it is, represents, in our 
opinion, the inferior side of his genius. Without disparagement to the 
wonderful ingenuity of his puns, or to his quaint and playful humour, 
we prefer him when he is serious. It is then that we see him with 
his whole heart in his work; and it is surprising how often in his 
lighter moods this spirit of earnestness breaks from him, as in the 
exquisite lines which open the ‘Courtship of Miss Kilmansegg.” Indeed, 
though that poem is classed under his comic writings, it has hardly any 
business to be there. It is a satire, in which the intention throughout 
is severely serious, even the puns sometimes partaking of this grave 
character ; and scattered throughout its course are passages of ag 
lovely poetry as ever was penned. Readers whose acquaintance with 
Hood’s distinctly serious poems is limited to “‘ The Song of the Shirt” 
and “The Bridge of Sighs,” will be surprised to fiod that these are 
only beautifal gems from a mine abounding in similar riches. What 
a beautiful picture is “‘ The Mary: A Seaside Sketch,” of one of the 
most familiar features of our coast! and how worthy is “‘ The Lay of 
the Labourer’’ to act as companion picture to “ The Song of the Shirt!” 
There is, we think, in ‘The Haunted House,” still greater power, 
wider range of thought, and higher poetic skill, than in any of the 
poems we have just named. As for the minor gems, where shall we 
match “The Death-bed” and “ Ruth,” unless it be out of the same 
volume ? 

Hidden Works of Darkness, or the Doings of the Jesuits. By W. 
Osburn, (Published for the Protestant Association.)—Our only reason 
for noticing this despicable work is to instance it as a supreme case 
of the extent to which fanaticism will disgrace the religion which it 
grows upon. The writer, without a particle of real knowledge, and 
without either discretion or decency, rakes up a heap of insulting 
avecdotes and dirty scandals against a faith which, however mistaken 
and erroneous, still retains in it some redeeming and graceful features. 
If we are to have controversy, let us have with it scholarship, a little 
modesty, and mutual respect for creeds. These handbooks to bigotry 
are a discredit to the Association from which they issue. 

Our Farm of Four Acres: How we managed it,and what Money Qve 
made by it. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.)—This is a new edition of 
a little volame that bas been already received with much well-deserved 
favour by the public and the press. It describes how a small farm in 
the neighbourhood of London was managed so as to clear its expenses, 
and return a decent profit; and the author now affirms that the 
eighteen months which have elapsed since the book was written have 
witnessed a continuance of the success it describes. 

Traits and Stories of the Scottish People. By the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Houlston & Wright.)—Dean Ramsay’s book does not 
exhaust the fertile field of Scottish anecdote and character sketches, 
and in this work we have another interesting collection of stories, and, 
if we must say it, of what Sydney Smith called “ wat,” as distinguished 
from wit. Mr. Rogers is an industrious compiler, and his writing is 
clear and pithy. 

We have also to acknowledge—The Name of Jesus and other Verses, 
by C. M. N. (W. Macintosh) ;—The Tourist's Assistant, by Frank 


| Foster (J. Snow & Co.) ;—Kirkland’s Guide to Paris ;—The Congre- 
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gational Psalmist, edited by the Rev. Henry Allon and Henry John 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—Tracts for the 
Day, No.1. Priestly Absolution Scriptural ; edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. (Longmans) ;—No. V. of The Light Blue (Rivingtons) ; 
—Tracts for Inquirers, No. 1., Reform, by W. E. Hickson ;—Part I. of 
Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History of Man, by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S. (Routledge & Sons) ;—The Republic of Chili 
(Effingham Wilson) ;—The Old Song of Troy, Book I., reprinted from 
the Devon County School Register (Roberts, Exeter) ;—Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland (Alex. 
Thom, Dublin) ;—Electoral Bribery and Corruption, by Alexander 
Pulling, reprinted from the Law Magazine and Law Review ;—and 
Lifith Lank on Lwnacy, by C. H. Webb (Carleton, New York). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


THE Times used to pride itself upon its exemption from typo- 
graphical inaccuracies; but it has of late been indulging in numerous 
misprints. Oneof them must have been very annoying to an artist to 
whom its columns had been intended to convey a compliment. Mr. 
Raven’s poetical representation of “The Shadow of Snowdon,” in the 
Academy Exhibition, was spoken of in highly flattering terms ; but 
unfortunately his name was metamorphosed by the printer into that 
of Eaves. Byron mentions an officer whose only recompense for | 
getting shot in action was being mentioned in a despatch in which his 
name was mis-spelt beyond the possibility of recognition. Mr. 
Raven’s case is almost as bad. It is very hard to meet with such ill- 
luck after having escaped such evils as the rejection which has fallen 
to the lot of so many of the chief supporters of the Dudley Gallery, | 
or the accident which has prevented Mr. Perugini from exhibiting a | 
picture which was ready to go into the Academy, but for which the | 
carrier’s men who were to have taken it there neglected to call until | 





the time allowed for admission had passed away. 

It is now stated in one or two places that the reason why the | 
Chelsea riff-raff insult Mr. Carlyle as he rides or walks about the | 
streets, according to the rather startling relation of Mr. Ruskin, to | 
which we alluded last week, is that he adopts a singular costume, and 
in particular that he wears a huge felt hat of peculiar shape, which 
renders him an object of remark and a butt for ridicule. Undoubtedly 
it is a very shameful thing for the Chelsea rapscallions to revile a 

hilosopher on the score of his clothes; but it may also be a question 
whether it is not a foolish thing on the part of Mr. Carlyle to affect 
singularity in a matter which, after all, is an affair of no moment. If 
we are not mistaken, it is in his admirable essay on Jean Paul 
Richter that Mr. Carlyle remarks that, in proportion as a man feels 
himself compelled to oppose society on serious grounds, he should 
avoid giving it offence in trivial concerns. And he makes this remark 
with reference to some affected oddity of costume in which his hero 
for a time indulged. It is true that the Chelsea roughs can hardly 
be accepted as “‘ society :” still, it is perhaps a mistake to provoke 
their foolish intolerance for the very small pleasure of wearing a gro- 
tesque hat. * 

Foiled in his endeavour to make the Times answerable for its pub- 
lication of the debate in the House of Lords with reference to certain 
matters in which he is interested, Mr. Rigby Wason on Tuesday 
applied to the Bow-street magistrate for a summons against the pro- 
prietor of the Morning Post, on the same ground. He argued that 
the denials of the accuracy of his statements made by Earl Russell, 
thr Lord Chancellor, and Lord St. Leonard’s, were so many imputa- 
tions of dishonesty and untruthfulness, therefore slanders, and there- 
fore libels when published in a newspaper. Mr. Flowers, the 
magistrate, after taking time to consider, refused Mr. Wason’s 
demand, as one which could not possibly be sustained. Mr. Wason is 
80 ill-advised as to suppose that he can hinder the English press from 
publishing reports of Parliament whenever they contain matter un- 
pleasant to himself, or that he can punish them for so doing. He 
admits the accuracy of the report in question, but fancies he has a 
right to hold the proprietors of one journal in particular responsible 
for its publication. 

It is said that we may shortly look for the placing of Foley’s statue 
of Edmund Burke on its pedestal in front of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in a line with the same sculptor’s figure of Goldsmith. The statue of 
the great orator has been for some time in the hands of the bronze- 
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represented by their own newspapers. There is a sj 

there are pe a newspapers published for the ear. pan, 
the oilman, the draper, the ironmonger, the chemist and drug, ih 
There exists, moreover, & Pawnbroker’s Gazette, and a Journal of Gas. 
lighting, and an Anti-tobacco Protest periodically issned. Curiously 
organized systems for the distribution of periodical literature are 
revealed also in the course of such investigations. Numerous associa. 
tions for the publication of serials intended to improve mankind are 
in existence in various parts of England. Institutions such ag the 
Wesleyan Conference Society, the Young Man’s Christian Asgociati 
the Army Scripture Reader’s and Soldier’s Friend Society, the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the J ows, the 
Religious Tract and the Peace Societies, send out all sorts of Sundays 
at Home, Heralds of Peace, British Flags, Christian Sentinels and 
Jewish Intelligencers. And then for the practical work of disseming, 
ting such periodicals there are such bodies as the Book Hawking 
Society, by means of which people are supplied with cheap literature 
at their own houses. And here seems the proper place to make some 
brief mention of a little-known publishing agency called the Namber 
Trade, some of whose publications are included in this collection, It 
is represented by some three or four houses, and is somewhat pecu- 
liarly constituted. They seek no publicity for the works they i 
which are mainly republications, elaborately got up and illustrated, of 
standard works. They never advertise, and intrust the sale of their 


| publications exclusively to certain persons, who act as a kind of cont 


mercial travellers to the trade, and who carry specimens of the 


| publications of the Number Trade about with them, soliciting subsorip. 


tions in every town in Great Britain.” 

During the year 1866, the following works were added to the list 
of suggested publications of the Camden Society, according to the 
recently published Report of the Council:—A second volume of. 
“Documents connected with James the First’s Relations with 
Germany,” to be edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Esq.; “A 
Narrative of Proceedings in the Star Chamber and Court of High 


_ Commission in the Year 1632,” to be edited by John Bruce, Esq.; 


“A Spanish Account of the Proposed Marriage between Charles 
Prince of Wales and the Infanta, by Francesco de Jesus, from an 
original MS.,” to be edited, with a translation, by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, Esq.; and “The Autobiography of Colonel Birch,” to be 
edited from the original MS. by the Rev. John Webb. The next work 
on the list to be issued is “ History from Marble; being Ancient and 
Modern Fanerall Monuments in England and Wales, by Thomas 
Dineley, Gent. in the reign of Charles II., Reprodaced in Fac-simile 
of the Original MS. belonging to Sir Thomas Edward Winnington, 
Bart., M.P., by the process of Photo-Lithography, by Vincent Brooks, 
With an Introduction by John Gough Nichols, Esq.” 

The first volame of Bishop Percy’s “ Ballads and Romances,” from 
his folio MS., edited by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, of the Early English Text 
Society, is on the eve of publication. 

The Atheneum still speaks of Lord Brougham as being very ill, 
though “a little improved.” Medical opinion, it is added, is “ still 
unfavourable,” and the writer thinks we are not likely to see the 
veteran in our midst again. 

The British Association is to be invited to meet next year ab 
Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson are about to dispose by auction of the 
stock of Mr. H. G. Bohn, the eminent publisher, who is retiring from 
business. They will also sell the libraries of the late Sir Thomas 
Gage, Archdeacon Cotton, Prebendary Rhodes, the Rev. E. Hincks, 
the Rev. G. C. Renouard, Dr. Babington, and Cardinal Albani. Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson will shortly sell at their rooms at Leicester-square 
an almost unique collection of Napoleonic relics, including articles 
of furniture from St. Helena and Malmaison, and various pictures, 
miniatures, autographs, and enamels. . 

The Débats of Paris gives an account of a new press law which has 
actually been proposed in the Corps Législatif by M. de Kerveguem, 
Deputy of the Var. ‘Every political journal,” according to 
scheme, “ must be printed on four pages, neither more nor less: the 
first is to belong to the editors, who are to have the right of inserting 
on their own responsibility the articles and paragraphs which they 
may think calculated to please their readers ; the second and third are 
to belong to the public, who, on paying 40c. per line in Paris, 300. 10 the 
larger towns, and 20c. in the smaller, shall have the power of inserting 
any articles they please; the last page would be devoted to advertise- 
ments and the Bourse reports. All Frenchmen of fall age, being 





founder, who promises a speedy completion of the work. The sub- 


scription list, it is stated, is nearly full. The Lord-Lieutenant has | 


given £20, and the board of Trinity College have increased their sub- 
scription from £50 to £100. 

_ We extract from Mr. Charles Allston Collins’s Report on ephemeral 
literature, in the Catalogue of the British Section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, some interesting details respecting the collection of English 
periodicals in that vast show:— In each department, the whole of 
the literature which refers to the subject treated of will be found. In 
the religious department, ¢.g., all forms of religion are represented. 
Héfe are Church of England publications, Roman Catholic periodicals, 
and religious journals of all kinds. Baptists, Methodists, Independ- 
ents, even the followers of Swedenborg and Lady Huntingdon, have 
specimens of their literature here. The same principle applies to each 
one of the classifications in medicine, philosophy, political economy ; 
all sorts of antagonistic factions have contributed the organs which 
contain their opinions. Homcopaths, Allopaths, Vegetarians, Tee- 
totallers, Slave Emancipators, Spiritualists, are all exhibitors in this 
department. Children, even, have a literature of their own, and are 
richly provided with periodicals published for their exclusive benefit. 
Some of these are addressed to mere infants. There is an Infant s 
Magazine, a Child’s Own Magazine, a Child’s Friend, and some others 
obviously intended for the youngest of literary students. There are 
nearly fifty magazines and other periodicals, kept up exclusively for 
the benefit of boys and girls. Many, indeed, are the curious and 
interesting particulars which are brought to light by such a collection. 
Few people, probably, know that many of our different trades are 


electors, and all married ladies and spinsters who have attained 

| majority, are to have their right of requiring the insertion ™ ww 

| journal whatever of all the articles they may choose to carry to 15 

| no abatement of price is to be made, but on the other hand a 02 

| orthography is not absolutely required. A journal refusing to 

| an article may be cited before the tribunals. If by chance it ‘oat 
this forced hospitality to writings attacking the Constitution, i 
of the State, the sovereign, family ties, recognised forms of wo * 
good morals, or even to those of an injurious or defamatory nature a 
respects individuals, it is to be subjected to the same pou this 
the author.” There is something very amusing in the idea whic 
gentleman entertains of editorial responsibility, and of the requireme 
of newspaper readers. ster the 

On Count de Falloux, Director of the French Academy, Linge. of 

other day on the Emperor to announce the election by that bod i he 
MM. Jules Favre and Father Gratry, his Majesty observed :— - 

| Academy wished to give a proof of Christian charity when a ms 
in a single vote two men constituted so decidedly to remain ®* . ‘s 
everywhere else.” ‘ Sire,” replied M. de Falloux, “ the Acade "y 
the republic of letters; it is a neutral ground, where from all an 
most contrary opinions have fraternized. It named the Fron 
under Lonis XIV., and the Philosophers under Louis XV. hes jos? 

Ali Haider Bey, a Tarkish dramatist and translator, nz J 

written a new piece in three acts, and in Tarkish verse, =e ~ play 
“The Princess Noon.” The period is that of Semiramis, a» to : 
is said to be the first tragedy that has ever appeared in the 


| language. 
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The seventy-eighth anniversary dinner of the subscribers to the 
Royal Literary Fund took place at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday. 
Dean Milman occupied the chair, and the company included many 
rsons of eminence in literature, or of high social position. The 


chairman delivered an address in connection with the chief toast of | 


the evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Royal Literary Fand;” and an 
extract was read from the report, from which it appeared that, during 
the year, forty-nine persons had been relieved, comprising thirty-three 
males and sixteen females, who had received together £1,605. He also 
read a list of the subscriptions and donations, which amounted altoge- 
ther to about £700, including a donation of one hundred guineas, being 
the thirtieth of a like amétnt, from the Queen. 

The following pensions on the Civil List, which exhaust the amount 
available for the current year, have been recently granted :—£100 a 
year to Mrs. Chisholm, in consideration of the valuable and disinterested 
services rendered by her to emigrants in New South Wales; £100 a 
year to the family of the late Dr. Petrie, being pensions at the rate of 
£25 a year to each of his four daughters, in consideration of the 
eminent services rendered by him to archzological science, both as an 
author and as a public servant; £100 a year to Lady Harris, widow of 
Sir William Snow Harris, in consideration of her husband’s valuable 
invention of the system of lightning conductors ; £100 a year to the 
Rev. Miles Joseph Berkeley, on account of his eminent services, as a 
botanist, to practical horticulture and agriculture; £95 a year to Mr. 
George Cruikshank, on account of his great merit as an artist. 

“The poet Young” has been again trotted out in the House of 
Commons by Mr. O'Reilly, who asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer if Lord Derby had reviewed the matter, and, if so, what his 
decision was. Mr. Disraeli made a jocose answer, in which he pleaded 
for a little more time; and Mr. Bright generously threw his shield 
over the poor poet, and thought he had been roasted enough. As 
Governments are likely to be more particular for some time to come 
in the granting of pensions, we may perhaps let the Ulster genius 
repose in peace on his laurels and his annuity. 

The first number of Echoes from the Clubs has appeared. It con- 
sists of a number of original articles on politics, racing matters, 
theatricals, &c., written from a Club point of view—Conservatism 
from the Carlton, Liberalism from the Reform, and gossip from all 
kinds of places. It is smartly composed, and has something to 
please all tastes. The price is sixpence. 

Professor Hopkin, of Yale College, Massachusetts, announces a new 
work for publication in America, to be called *‘ Old England.” 

Is it becoming habitual to aspirate the first syllable of the word 
“honourable’’? Because we now frequently observe in Parliamentary 
reports the expression “ A Hon. Member.” This has occurred 
of late so often that it can hardly be accidental; so we suppose it is 
now the thing to speak of “ honourable members.” 

At a recent sale of autographs at New York, a letter of Burns 
fetched $70; Lord Byron, $75; S. T. Coleridge, $11; Napoleon 
Bonaparte, $43; George Washington, $35; William Penn, $15; Edgar 
A. Poe, $11; Marshal Ney, $7; Robespierre, $9; Mirabeau, $7 ; 
Beethoven, $18. 

The limit in weight of books and patterns sent to the East Indies 
has been raised from three to five pounds. 

The Messrs. RourLEDGE, we understand, are about to issue a new 
Sixpenny Monthly Magazine to be called The Broadway. The first 
number will appear in September. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett have just ready, in 3 vols., a new novel 
entitled “ Irene’s Repentance,” by Christian Eyre. 

Macmittan & Co.’s new publications in the press include :—‘ The 
Nature of the Atonement,” by John M‘Leod Campbell, new edition ; 
“The Life of Father Paul Sarpi,” newly written from authentic and 
hitherto unused sources, by A. S. Campbell; ‘‘A Visit to some 
American Schools and Colleges,” by Sophia Jex Blake ; “ The Danvers 
Papers,” by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 

Messrs. CoapMaN & HALL have in the press a new novel, in 3 vols., 
by T. A. Trollope, author of “Gemma,” &c.; ‘‘ Romance in a Yacht,” 
by Thomas Sutton, 1 vol.; &c. 

Messrs. TinsLEY Brotuers have nearly ready, in 3 vols., “ Called 
to Account,” by Miss Annie Thomas, author of “‘ Denis Donne,” &c. 

Messrs. Trusner & Co. have in the press—‘‘The History of 
India as told by its Own Historians,” comprising the Muhammedan 
Period, by the late Sir H. M. Elliott, edited from his posthymous 
papers by Professor John Dowson, 1 vol.; “ Prakrita-Prakasa, or the 
Prakrit Grammar or Vararuchi,” the first complete edition of the 
original text, with various readings from a collection of six MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the East India House, with copious notes, an 
English translation, &c.; ‘The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke,” by Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
3 vols. ; “ Memoirs on the History, Philology, and Ethnic Distribution 
of the North-Western Provinces of India,” by the late Sir H. M. 














Elliott, K.C.B., arranged from manuscript materials collected by him, 
and edited by Reinhold Rost, 2 vols.; “The Dervishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism,” by John P. Brown, with 24 illustrations; “The 
Religion of the Zoroastrians, as contained in their Sacred Writings, 
with a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literatures, and a Grammar | 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages,” by Martin Haug, late Superin- | 
tendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, 2 vols.; “The Life 
and Teachings of Confucius,” with explanatory notes, by James Legge, 
D.D.; “China and Japan, a Complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those Countries, together with Peking, Yedo, Hongkong, and Macao,” 
With 56 maps and plans, by W. Frederick Mayers, N. B. Dennys, and 
Charles King ; ‘* O.Kee-Pa, a religious ceremony of the Mandans,” by 
George Catlan, 1 vol. 4to., with 12 chromo-lithographio illustrations ; 

Language and the Study of Language,” a course of lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science, by William D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Yale College ; “* A Handbook of Bodily Exercises,” based 
a A. Ravenstein’s ‘Volks’ Turnbusch,” and edited by E. G. 

avenstein ; a “ Handy Book for the Gymnasium,” by E. G. Raven- 
— and John Hulley ; “On the Natural and Morbid Changes of the 

aman Eye and their Treatment,” by C. Bader. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Alec’s Bride. By the Author of “ St, Olave’s,” 3 vols., Or. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Blackwood (8, A.), The Shadow and the Substance, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
a Sannengneah Library.—Smith’s (Archdeacon), Synonyms and Antonyms, 
r. 8vo., 5s. 
| Bargh (N. P.), Modern Marine Engineerirg. 4to., £3. 10s. 
| — jar of State Papers relating to Ireland, in the Reign of Elizabeth, 1574-1686, 
mp. 8vo., 15s, 
Cumming (Rev. J.), Ritualism, the Highway to Rome. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Daryl (8.), Recollections of Harrow. Feap., 1s. 
F =~ (Thomas), The Cause and Cure of a Wounded Conscience, New edit. Or. 
vo., 3s, 
Gant (F. J.) on the Irritable Bladder. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Giles (H.), Christian Thought on Life. 18mo, ls, 
Gilfillan (G.), Night: a Poem. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Grillin (G.), The Colleen Bawn. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6d. 
Guthrie (Rey. T.), Out of Harness. Cr. 8ro., 3s. 6d. 
Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Western Division. New edit. Or, 
Svo., 16s, 
Harris (Eliza Ann), Brief Memoir of. 4th edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Havelock (Gen, Sir H.), Memoirs of. By J.C, Marshman. New edit, Or. 8vo., 5s. 
Jones - A.), and Cheyne (C, H.), Algebraical Exercises, New edit, 18mo,, 
2s. Od. 
Jones (W.), Household Hints. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Key (lV. H.), Short Latin Grammar. 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Knight (C.), Popular History of England. Reissue. Vols, I. and II, 8vo., 9s. 
each, 
Leivin (T.), Law of Trusts, 5th edit. Royal 8vo., 38s. 
Lloyd (W. W.), Philosophy, Poetry, and Theory in the Age of Raffael. Imp. 
8Svo., 21s. 
Lovell (M. 8.), Edible Mollusks of Great Britain. Cr, 8vo., 8s, 6d. 
Lytton (Lord), The Caxtons. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
MacColl (Rev. D.), Among the Masses; or, Work in the Wynds. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Mac Duff (Rev. Dr.), Family Prayers. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Madge (T.), Discourses on Christian Faith and Life, Cr, 8vo., 7s. 64. 
Marshall (Emma), The Old Gateway. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
Monseli (Rev. J. 8. B.), Our New Vicar, Feap., 5s. 
Morris (Rey. F. O.), History of British Birds. Newedit. Vo!. VIII. Cr, 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
Newman (G.), Wayside Lyrics. 16mo., 1s. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. With Notes by Rev. J.T. White. New edit, 12mo., 
4s. 6d. 
Palgrave (¥. T.), Original Hymns. 16mo., ls. 
Paul’s Courtship: a Novel. By Hesba Stretton. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 
Practical Mechanic’s Journal. Vol. II. 3rd Series. 4to., 14s, 
Revelation by Look, and other Essays. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Ricdell (Mrs. J. H.), The Race for Wealth. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
— Far above Rubies. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Rogers (Rev. C.), Traits and Stories of the Scottish People. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Shaw’s Medical Remembrancer. 5Sthedit, 32mo., 2s. 6d. 
Shield’s (F. W.), Strains oa Structures of Iron Work. 2nd edit. Royal 8vo., 5s, 
Silver (J. M. W.), Sketches of Japanese Manners and Customs, Imp. 8vo. 
£2. 2s. 
Stannah’s Tables for Engineers, Iron Manufactarers, &c. Folio, 5s, 
Stowe (C. E.), Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament, Or, 8vo. 
8+, 6d. 
Taylor (Isaac), Home Education, 7th edit. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
Trower (C. F.), Law of Building Church Parsonages. Cr. 8vo., 8s, 
Tupper (M. F.), Proverbial Philosophy. 3rd Series. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 
Weale’s Rudimentary Series :— 
Peake’s Naval Architecture. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 
Denison’s Clocks and Watches, New edit. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Towlinson’s Mechanics, Newedit. 12mo., ls. 6d. 
Wheeler (J. T.), History of India. Vol. I. 8vo., 18s. 
Wilkins (H. M.), Progressive Latin Delectus. 12mo., 2s. 
Winslow (Rev. Dr. O.), The Ministry of Home. ist Series, Cr. 8vo,, 5s. 
Wright (L.), The Practical Poultry Keeper. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


2. 5. d. 
Four Lines and under ,........ Jchavebéebsteresbbeldges cgltckstscshibesiidedebesssnecidninde 02 6 
Each additional Lime cccccccccccccccccscccccccccctecsscoseccccseccconctscesccosoosesocsoosess 008 
Whole Column cocccccccceccccccccecccccccccccccsccsece paanecdanpeinenienmnestbntibiabeis phe . ee 
POZO ....cccccccrcesccccccccrccsserccrccscascccsesssseeseseeesescoorsoseoocesnaseesees penees esvcetes ». 9 





Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The ANNI- 
VERSARY MEETING will be held at Burlington House on Monday, 
27th May, at One p.m., Sir R. J. Murchison, Bart., President, in the Chair. 
THE DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, at half-past 6, on the same 
day. Dinner charge One Guinea, payable at the door; or tickets to be had at 
15, Whitehall Place. The friends of members are admissible to the Dinner, 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS, REGENTS 
PARK.—FIRST EXHIBITION of PLANTS and FLOWERS, Wednes.- 

day, May 29th. Tickets to be obtained only at the Gardens, and of the Society’s 
Clerk, Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, by orders from Fellows of the Society, 
Price 5s., and on the days of the Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each, Gates open at Two 


o'clock. 














NRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. The FOUR- 
TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN, 


Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 








¥MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 

METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institations, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; the 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-s'reet, Birmingham; at 91, 
Jobn-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-:treet, London, 


THE “FASHION OF FURNITURE,” 


Under this title, an article appeared some time ago in the Cornhill Magazine, 
pointing out the want of good taste in the design of modern furniture, and ane 
suggestions for its improvement. Those suggestions have been carried out by x 
Art Furniture Company, 26, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, who tow supp y 
cabinet work and hopse furniture of 7 and artistic character at ordinary 
trade prices; most of the work has been designed by Mr. Cuartus HastLaxs, 
Architect, the Author of “The Cornhill Article, 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 
The Repcrt presented a‘ a Meeting held on the 3rd January last, fur the declara- 
tion of the Erautx Bonvs, showed, 
1. As to the progress of the Society. 

j i ial period which terminated on the 30th June, 1866, 
pe, Senge tlh me ay ; total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £50,497 in 
Annual Premiums, had been effected, of which sums the former exceeded by 
£31,811 and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous period ; 


~~ * Income kad increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum ; and 


that 303 tof B t the 
ssurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on account of Bonus a 
saat Divito, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 


9. As to the fivancial position of the Society. 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ............... 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving a surplus Of .........s.cssssseereeeees £275,830 15 6, 


tting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 
ey + a atilable Profit was £225,830. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was 


recommended for division. 


8. As to the Results of the Division. 


That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £187,500—which 
fell to the Assured, would yield a 


ionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averaging 45 
gir Gach on vasving, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent. on the 
premiums paid since the last division ; and that the . 
Cash Bonus, which is a equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
Cent. of the like premiums, 
= a canieined at foe? 4 the nature of the Investments ard the bases of 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are «minently favourable, 





he next Division of profits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
on effect New Policies Before the end of June next will be entitled a 
that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers, 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


iety’ ts; f 
ren 9 GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 


ACCUMULATED FUND ......... etecoceccceceoseesoes corecsecceerees £3,650,000 
ANMNUAL BEVEN UD ...0..00.c.rccccccscccscccscccsevsecossoscoccsccess £660,000 


The PROFITS of the Company have been disided on seven occasions, since 
1825, when the Company was established, and on exch occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the Assured, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company's principles and practice, and will be forwarded by ea on application, 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdcm. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 


and Claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, E.C, 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinbur;h : 3, Gecrge-street (Head-office), 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1,OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
EstTaBLisHED 1803. 
Eubscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Lorses paid, £3,000,000. 
Fire Incurances grented on every description of property at home and abroad, at 
moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All pobcies are row entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s, 6d, per 
cent., whetber covering Luildinge, furniture, or stock, 


JAMES HOLLAND, Buperintendent, 


H ERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CONRAN 50. cccerccscrscorsescscessdecsosecs cececcsceseccorees £500,000 0 0 
Premium Income for 1866 ..........c.ccceceeces wee G6.776 F & 


Prospectuses, Reports, and every information on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager.” 


ICE-SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE. 
HE Wenham Lake Ice Company’s REFRIGERATORS, or 


Ice Safes, fitted with Water-Tanks and Filters, having stood the test of over 

20 years, are universally admitted to be the best for convenience, efficiency, dura- 
bility, and economy. Prize Medals awarded 1851 and 1862. To prevent the 
imposition attempted by sellers of Refrigerators got up in imitation of and mis- 
stated as being the Company’s make, it is important that Purchasers should be 
—— to observe that the ‘Company’s Plate, with Name and Trade Mark is 
rmly attached to thef inside, without which none are genuine, Sole Agents 
wholesale and retail, for the New Double-Wall Ice-Water Pitchers (Meriden 
Company’s best make), Wine Coolers, Champegne Frappé Pails, Seltzogenes, Ice- 
Cream Machines, “ Piston” Freezing Machines, Improved Freezing Powers, and 
everything connected with Freezing of the best, cheapest, most modern, and 
reliable character, Wenham Lake Ice delivered in Town for less than 1d, per lb.; 
or Packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded into the Country by 


oe ” ; . . > . 
Bole Office of without perceptible waste, Illustrated Price Lists, free at the 


THE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140, STRAND, LONDON, 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest and most useful 


invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA~ Messrs JO 

and Co., Red Bull-wharf, 93, Upper _Thames-street (lute Sees. fy 
Lombard-street), perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the public this 
truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its prestine hue 
no matter at what age. The — Amarelia has none of the pro erties of dyes; 
it, on the contrary, 1s beneficial to the system, and when the hair i once restored. 
one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, Price one guinea per 
bottle; balf bottles 10s, 6d. Testimorials from artists of the highest coder, cad 
from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected, ae 


JOHN GOSNELL & Co. have been appointed perf t . 
of Wales, Ange!-passage, 93, Upper Thameo-street, Lond “4 H.R.H. the Princess 
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C ’ HE ’ 5 st oD 
BENSON S WATC wed a... + CLOCKS, By special 
H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Prize Medal, London, Class 33; Dublin, Class 10. 
W ATCHES—Cxronomutzens, Keyuxss, RsPxaTeErs, CuRonognarns, &o, 
CLOCKS—For Dinixe anv Duawixe Rooms, Caznricns, Cuuncuns, fo, 


TE WELLERT eee in MonoGrams, Crystalis, Diaxonps, AD 


PLATE ayyv WORKS or ART 1n Browzz, ny Leaping Antists, 
PRICES anv DESCRIPTIONS, s22 Itivstearzp Pamruter, 





POST FREE, 
Watches and Clecks sent to all paate of the world, 
J. W. BENSON, 25, OLD BOND STREET, 
Steam Factory and City Show Rooms, 
58 and 60, LUDGATE HILL, 
Paris Fxbibition, 1867, English Section, Class 23, 
praery & C O0.’S PATENT 


BOsSTO 3 I' F's 
TABLETS and SLATES, 


a. d, 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 838 TABLET, 
BOSTONITE 0O 6 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0O 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do, 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do, 
BOSTONITK 2 6 Doe, 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 0. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do, 


Sold by all Stationers, 
Who'rrale, FERKY & CO., 37, Red Lion-equare, and 8, Cheapside, London, 








SEWING MACHINES. 
PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE FLORENCE. 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 


- addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, and 

Gathering and Sewing on a Ruffle at the seme time, it makes four different 
Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed-motion, fastens off its seams without 
stopping machine, and hes other recent Improvements, for which the Highest 
Premium (Goid Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, beld at New York, 1865, 


Copy cf Con. mittec’s Report, and Prospectus with Sample of Work, post free, 
Agents Wanted, Address;— 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


£STABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DF ANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S- 7 ome Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
askets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish Covers, in sets, 18:., 
30s., 40s., 63s. 
DEAN we—foste esbe Tea Trays, in sets, from 21s. New Patterns constantly 
introduced. ‘ 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent im- 
provements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
ots, &c. 
DEAN E’S— Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S— Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 
DEAN E'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DEAN E’S—Beadsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior wag 
DEAN K’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. | 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, French and English. 
DEAN E’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN E’'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Kollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEAN a Chandeliers, new-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 
giase, 63s. 


New Lllustrated Catslogue, with Priced Furnishing List, gratis and post-free. 


DEANE & Co.,, 


46, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


FES DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally acne 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. sd contsin oo 
assortment of j} FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, eo 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be app rke 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of wo 
manship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 88. to £33. 10s.; eg 
fenders, with standards, 7s, to £5. 12s,; steel fenders, £3. 38. to £11; ditto; he 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3. 38, to £25; chimney-pieces, from £1. rahe 
£100; fire-irons, from 3s, 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The BURTON, and all 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H. the PRINCE of a 
sends 8 CATALOGUE Gratis aua post-paid. {t contains upwards of 600 } Bilver 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of Sterlitg Silver and blectro-Plate, Nicke ders, 
and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, — 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Teo Trage, Brass 
and Kettles, Clucks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron ap Prices, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Age 
and Plans of the ‘iwenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; })* 
3, _ 4, Newman-street; 4, 56, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-y 
London, 











SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This ¢elicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘“‘THE ONLY Goo? 


SAUCE,” is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. The Public are reepee 
cautioned against worthless Imitations, and should see that LEA & P RRIN 
names are on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Messrs 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Eregisen Wn, feo, ktsi 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY & SON 
and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 





